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TWO BENEFICIAL BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


O RECENT convention of the American Bankers’ Association has 
N been productive of more real benefit to the country than that recently 
held at Kansas City. The convention started out with a spirit of 
resentment and protest rankling in the minds of both the reserve city and the 
so-called country banker because of the activities of the Federal Reserve 
Board in putting into effect the so-called par collection plan. Most of the 
bankers saw in this a disposition to encroach on. the prerogatives of the - 
banker but many of them also felt that the old system of charging for ex- 
change had been abuses in some instances. 

Those who studied the Federal Reserve fundamentally felt that it was 
likely to be productive of more good than bad, and realizing that the par 
collection is a provision of the act that makes it the duty of the board to 
put into effect some plan for collection of checks, saw nothing to be gained 
by couching their protest in a form that would antagonize the board rather 
than elicit its co-operation. Thus the convention started off with a spirit 
that was likely to thwart the very purpose sought and so the cooler heads : 
began to combat it. 

The outcome was the agreement upon a resolution that was couched in t 
diplomatic language and would leave in the hands of a committee, thor- i 
oughly representative of all elements of bankers, the matter of working out 
this problem. 

The convention resulted in a better understanding between bankers and 
the members of the federal reserve board who attended. Mr. Warburg gave 
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the bankers food for thought as did Frank A. Vanderlip while Governor 
Harding of the Federal Reserve Board expressed some ideas that indicated 
that the spirit of co-operation that was manifested in the closing days of the 
convention would prove to be productive of good in working out the evolu- 
tion of our banking system. 

It was evident that there is no antagonism to the Federal Reserve system 
so far as its fundamental principles are concerned. The convention went 
on record practically without dissent on that feature. 


FUTURE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


N HIS able address before the American Bankers’ Association on the 
Future of the Federal Reserve System, Paul M. Warburg of the Federal 
Reserve Board suggests some changes in the act that call for serious 

consideration. He calls attention to the fact that the Federal Reserve Act 
has met many currency and banking problems with the greatest success and 
represents one of the greatest contributions ever made by Congress. But 
he adds that we must not stand still—and further development is necessary 
in a number of important respects, and sought to impress upon the American 
bankers that without this, the United States cannot hope to rise to the fullest 
measure of its financial and commercial opportunities created by the new 
world conditions. 

Part of the two billions of gold needlessly and wastefully scattered all 
over the country, unmobilized and inert, must be mobilized and rendered 
effective as reserve, he declared. He explained how this could be accom- 
plished without disturbance, and presented detailed analytical figures to 
prove that the desired steps could be taken without danger of ‘‘inflation,’’ 
a bugaboo that had frightened some superficial critics. 

Mr. Warburg also submitted reasons why there ought to be vital read- 
justment of the relations of the Treasury and the Comptroller’s office towards 
the Board and its administration of the nation’s monetary system. 

‘‘The Federal Reserve System, in its present form, is not a finality but 
a beginning,’’ he said, ‘‘and should be improved as experience dictates.’’ 
‘“TIndeed,’’ Mr. Warburg added, ‘‘the Federal Reserve Act would prove a 
failure if changes in the System did not become necessary from time to 
time.”’ 


The theory that notes may not be issued by the Federal Reserve Banks 
against gold without a certain reserve of commercial paper ‘‘makes all 
Europe laugh at us’’ and should be discarded, he showed. 

Having described deposit banking as ‘‘the art of wisely employing the 
depositors’ stored up purchasing power,’’ Mr. Warburg said: ‘‘The Federal 
Reserve Act created a system of twelve central banks which, co-operating 
with one another, were from then on to exercise two important functions in 
relation to their member banks; first, to provide a sufficient gold cover for 
the country’s gold obligations; and, second, to provide the machinery for 
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EDITORIAL 9 


turning, Whenever desired, the member banks’ commercial assets into avail- 


able credit balances or cash. 

‘The law, however, continued the anomaly of requiring member banks 
to lock yp in their vaults hundreds of millions of dollars, thus preventing 
them by legal enactment from giving additional strength to their own pro- 
tective system, even if they should want to do so. It further created the 
anomalous situation that, while a balance with a Federal Reserve Bank 
could be considered as reserve, the Federal Reserve note could not be so 
counted despite the fact that it is a prior lien against the assets of the bank, 
and is the obligation of the United States, while the balance is not. 

‘‘This inconsistency—to a certain extent at least—has been cured; Con- 
gress having passed, upon the recommendation of the Board, a most impor- 
tant amendment authorizing the Board to permit member banks to keep any 
portion of their required vault reserve as balances with their Federal Reserve 
Bank. In passing this amendment, Congress has opened the path for great 
strides in advance, and it remains to be seen now, how far the bankers of the 
United States will be able to seize this opportunity of doubling the strength 
of their Federal Reserve Banks. 

‘‘Let us, in our plans for the future, try to look at the problem as a 
single question of keeping a sufficient balance with the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and when that is maintained, leave it to the member bank to keep 
liquid and strong in its own way. Do not let us apply the term ‘reserve’ to 
a balance with another member bank, which may be invested in securities, 
or loaned on the stock exchange; nor let us count as reserve checks in 
process of collection, and yet, at the same time, treat Federal Reserve notes 
as an asset that cannot be counted as a banking reserve. 

‘‘What is the Federal Reserve System’s lending power today? If we 
set aside a gold reserve of only 40 per cent—which may do in times of stress, 
but it is not a proper and sufficient basis in normal times—we find that we 
have a free gold reserve of about $206,000,000, or, if we include the gold 
now held in cold storage by the Federal Reserve agents, about $380,000,000. 
This means that, by additional redisecount operations, or purchases in the 
open market, for home requirements or for export, we are able to stand a 
loss of gold from two to three hundred million dollars. Two hundred million 
dollars is a very large amount, but when we realize that the nation’s gold 
holding in one year has increased by about. $500,000,000, it is well for us to 
consider whether or not we shall be able to hold this gold at the end of the 
war. 


It is impossible to predict what will then be our economic and 
financial situation. Perhaps we may find ourselves in an over-expanded or 
generally unsatisfactory condition, and we may have to face a readjust- 
ment in which all our banking strength may be required. On the other 
hand, things may go well with us, but in the rest of the world there may 
be a great deal of financial distress. 

‘‘In that ease (and it may be the more likely of the two), we shall have 
almost boundless opportunities, but serious obligations as well. Foreign 
loans in the old and the new world may draw away our capital at interest 
rates far in excess of our own. Our exporters will have to meet the keen 
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competition of other nations, and even though at first there will probably be 
a strong demand for certain of our raw materials, the purchasing power of 
many a country will be found materially reduced. These are conditions 
which, in the long run, may be the cause of heavy gold exports from the 
United States and which, if we remain unprepared, may seriously check our 
progress. If, on the other hand, we fore-arm, we may grasp the opportunity 
of taking our place as the strongest of the world’s bankers and furnish our 
industries with the basis for a solid expansion. 

‘Does it not appear ridiculous that a country owning over two billions 
and a half of gold should not be able to mobilize a larger free gold reserve 
than two or three hundred millions of dollars—particularly when it is appar- 
ent that its future financial and economic growth will depend upon the extent 
of the ‘preparedness’ that it can provide in this respect? 

**During the eritical period following the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
there were issued $386,000,000 of currency under the so-called Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act. Has it oceurred to you that if a similar amount were needed 
under the Federal Reserve Act, it would absorb a gold reserve, on a 40 per 
cent basis, of $154,000,000? But financial history has shown that each crisis 
develops larger demands than its predecessor, and, with our constantly 
growing pyramid of deposits and loans, and with the gigantic seale upon 
which financial transactions are now conducted, it is our duty to be prepared 
for ever larger demands. The fact that we are strongly fore-armed, far 
beyond a limit expected to be actually reached, will be the only means of 
restraining these demands to safe and reasonable bounds. We ought to 
be able, therefore, to lose $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 and still have 
$200.000,000 or $300,000,000 of free gold to serve as a basis for emergency 
operations. 

‘T eannot urge you too strongly, therefore, to co-operate to the utmost 
of your abilities in keeping your balances with the Federal Reserve Banks 
high, and your vault money down to the minimum that your own till require- 
ments will safely and conveniently permit. It is obvious that, in strengthen- 
ing the Federal Reserve Banks, you are strengthening yourselves.’’ 


Having compared European banking systems with ours, Mr. Warburg 
added: ‘‘The bank of England issues notes only against gold. The other 
leading central banks of Europe issue notes against gold (in certain coun- 
tries, gold and silver), and commercial paper. There may be 100 per cent 
of gold, but there may not be less than a prescribed minimum gold reserve. 
But they do not provide that notes may not be issued against gold without 
a certain reserve of commercial paper. That theory, however, is the one 
underlying the Federal Reserve Act. The Board urged Congress to remedy 
the law in this respect. The Senate responded favorably by passing a bill 
on these lines, but, unfortunately, it was lost in conference. 

‘‘It is hard to comprehend why if this principle has been universally and 
successfully adopted by the leading central banks, and has been the root 
of their surprising strength during these last two years of terrific strain, it 
should be arbitrarily condemned or disregarded by us.’’ 


The $700,000,000 to $750,000,000 of gold certificates and gold, in addition 
to other kinds of currency, at present carried in the pockets of the people 
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EDITORIAL 11 


and in business tills, should be gradually displaced by Federal Reserve 
notes, Mr. Warburg contended, thus mobilizing and bringing under control 
gold resources now scattered and more or less impotent. 

The exchange of a $10 Federal Reserve note for a $10 gold certificate 
would not, as some writers argued, cause an increase in circulation or 
‘‘inflation,’’ but would strengthen the gold reserve position. We have now 
under control only about $500,000,000, while the country at large and the 
banks own about $2,000,000,000. 

The $600,000,000 or more of gold which has come into the United States 
since the Federal Reserve Banks opened should have gone into these banks, 
and Federal Reserve notes issued against it, Mr. Warburg contended; but 
instead of strengthening the nation’s centralized gold reserve, this gold 
has been allowed, because the Federal Reserve Banks’ hands were tied, to 
drift into member banks or go into circulation. 


The ultimate aim, Mr. Warburg submitted, should be the conversion of 
a large part of the 2 per cent Government bonds, now securing circulation, 
into new 3 per cent bonds, part of which gradually will be absorbed by the 
people; thus reducing national bank circulation, which ought to be with- 
drawn, and substituting therefor Federal Reserve notes covered by a far 
stronger gold reserve than that behind the national bank notes. 

Mr. Warburg added: ‘‘We must rid our country of the confusing mul- 
tiplicity of currency with which we are now afflicted, and the Treasury will 
have to stop issuing small denomination gold certificates. The circulating 
currency ought to be silver certificates in the small denominations and 
Federal Reserve notes. The best place for gold and gold certificates will 
be in the Federal Reserve Banks.”’ 

Instead of having had to pay out gold for $164,000,000 of investments 
the Federal Reserve Banks should have had the power to pay in Federal 
Reserve notes, secured by 40 per cent gold, thus retaining the balance of 
about $100,000,000 gold as a potential reserve for additional note issues if 
needed. , 

Other points urged by Mr. Warburg were: Our usury laws should be 
modernized so that banks, under certain conditions, should be allowed to 
charge interest in excess of 6 per cent in dealing with large and solvent 
concerns. 


National banks should be granted the power to operate branches in 
cities where state laws do not prohibit state banking institutions from oper- 
ating similar branches. The adoption of the Canadian or European branch 
bank system, however, would entail elements of excessive centralization. 

‘Self respect and publie opinion will not permit the state institutions 
long to remain in a position of shirking their duty towards the nation. 
They will be expected to join the Federal Reserve system.”’ 

National banks should be allowed to accept commissions, as in Europe, 
for executing orders for the investment of funds of depositors. 

‘‘The administration of the treasury funds within the Federal Reserve 
system,’’ Mr. Warburg said, ‘‘should be subject to some control by the 
board and emergency relief operations ought to be carried out through the 
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Federal Reserve banks and not directly through deposits with member 
banks by the treasury. 

‘If at certain periods large payments are to be made by the member 
banks to the treasury, there should be an easy adjustment by having the 
money withdrawn strengthen the Federal Reserve system, leaving it to 
the board and the Federal Reserve banks, by rediscounting short paper, to 
return to the member banks sufficient funds to re-establish the equilibrium. 

‘*But this important function of balancing the seales ought to be the 
constant care of the board, under a consistent plan of operation, and not 
the domain of the changing and arbitrary policies and views of each 
succeeding secretary of the treasury. 

‘‘In a similar way, the board’s authority and efficiency ought to be 
strengthened by providing that examinations and rulings by the comptrol- 
ler’s office, and the compilation of banking statistics, should be carried on 
under the auspices of the board. 

‘*However the present members may have been able, by personal effort, 
to meet the organic defects of the law, the fact remains that, as it stands 
today, it places the board half way between independence and dependence. 
It cannot remain long in that position. Evolution will carry it either in one 
direction or the other. The country will have to decide which development 
it desires and express itself in no uncertain voice.’’ 


In concluding, Mr. Warburg said: ‘‘I am an unqualified believer in 
and enthusiastic supporter of the Federal Reserve system. Its fundamental 
prineiples are sound; its benefits to the country have been immense and 
will become more apparent with each succeeding year. Though from 
the point of view of banking technique one single central bank would 
have been easier to administer, and, in some respects, might have been 
more economical and efficient, I am convineed that the undisturbed devel- 
opment of our financial system is better assured and that danger of business 
or political control is more certain to be avoided by a system of co-ordinated 
central banks. That the system might possibly be simplified and made 
stronger and more efficient by merging some of the districts, is an opinion 
held by many, a view which I entertained before the organization of the 
districts, and to which I am still wedded. 

‘By merging a few districts into twin districts, greater strength, greater 
efficiency and cheaper operation might be secured without changing or 
weakening the intimate touch now produced by the respective local 
organizations.”’ 

Mr. Warburg quoted Mr. Hartley Withers’ recent statement: ‘‘ America 
is now one of the leading powers in international finance, and on the wise 
and skilful use of its strength the future prosperity of the civilized world 
will, to a great extent, depend,’’ and asked: ‘‘Shall we be found want- 
ing?’’ He continued: ‘‘The answer will largely depend upon you, the 
bankers of the United States; upon the strength you give to your Federal 
Reserve system and upon your contribution to the molding of its future.”’ 
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THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 


Financial Editor of The Chicago Herald 
Written for The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


KSUMPTION of submarine warfare temporarily, this time on the 
American side of the Atlantic, was a more or less distributing factor in 
the world’s development, affecting the business situation in this 
country, although this submarine campaign reflects an earnest 

endeavor on the part of Germany to comply with her earlier agreement 
with the American government to adhere strictly to the principles of inter-. 
national law and custom, as laid down by President Wilson in the diplo- 
matic controversy following the sinking of the Lusitania. But warfare 
always carrfes with it grave possibilities and this is especially true in the 
operation of a submarine close to and in American waters. 

Aside from this is the possibility of a blockade of American commerce 
with the European allied entente. As is well known, a very large volume 
of our export business has come from the allied countries, and it is dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of Germany to check this commerce across the 
Atlantie if it is possible to do so without infringing on the international 
rights of the American people and government. 


Shows Remarkable German Progress 


The appearance of a well-equipped and well-provisioned German sub- 
marine in the harbor of Newport, R. I., indicates very clearly the wonder- 
ful stride Germany as a nation has made in the direction of the perfection 
of war devices and within forty-eight hours the effectiveness of this engine 
of warfare, operating under the seas thousands of miles from home and 
its base of supplies, was thoroughly demonstrated in the havoe worked to 
the shipping of the allied enemies of Germany. 

The appearance of the Deutschland in the Chesapeake after having 
evaded the British and French navy commanded the admiration of the 
American people, because of the wonderful scientific and engineering 
development that the perfection of an undersea merchantman implies. 
Evidently that was the forerunner of what was to follow, and while the 
appearance of the submarine U-53 was unexpected it was not a surprising 
development. Nevertheless its appearance holds grave possibilities with 
reference to our own future commerce crossing the Atlantic. 
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At the time when this development took place this country had settled 
down to await the outcome of the European war. Rumors of peace were 
heard but were not credited, as there was no indication that the entente 
allies would even receive overtures from the central allied powers. espe- 
clally Germany, until at least the latter had been driven into her own 
territory. 

Meantime the American people have been busy supplying munitions for 
those European countries which were in a position to get supplies from this 
country and in attending to the volume of business that has been steadily 
increasing within our own borders. Profits have been accumulating in 
unprecedented volume and corporations at intervals have been distributing 
these protits in the form of dividends. 


Stimulates Money Plethora 


This has resulted in an enormous volume of deposits in our banks and 
in a plethoric money condition which calls for conservatism and discrim- 
ination among the bankers of the country to avoid dangerous inflation, wild 
speculation and a subsequent disastrous collapse. So far the bankers have 
pursued a course of conservatism that reflects upon them great credit. 

It is not easy for the head of a bank, be it large or small, to see deposits 
erow with an accumulation of funds in excess of those required in the more 
conservative lines of business. Temptation in such periods is always great 
to relax somewhat in making loans and investments of bank funds, because 
in periods of low interest rates it is difficult for bankers to make their insti- 
tutions show as favorable earnings as when rates are normal. The banking 
situation, largely because of this conservatism, is sound. But a period of 
wild speculation and unrestrained promotion could easily transform the 
present monetary situation into one that might cause trouble. 


Dual Currency System a Hindrance 


It is exceedingly unfortunate, and this should not be taken as a criticism 
ot the Federal Reserve system, that the European war came on the eve of 
the new banking system becoming effective and thus saddled the country 
with the combination of the old national bank secured curreney and the 
new federal reserve notes. Had the retirement of the national bank cur- 
rency been under way it is believable that the new federal reserve system 
would have afforded us the necessary contraction in our circulating medium 
to have offset the excessive inflow of gold and thus strengthen our position 
to meet the requirements that are certain to come later on when war shall 
have ceased. 

The fundamental principles of the federal reserve are now generally 
accepted as sound. The Federal Reserve system is far from perfect but 
such changes as are necessary to meet our requirements and give us the 
best banking system the world has ever known are among the possibilities 
and will come as a matter of evolution. 

Paul M. Warburg of the Federal Reserve board and an eminent 
authority on banking principles and practices, sounded a note of warning 
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in his address at the American Bankers’ Association convention at Kansas 
City when he told his audience that after the war’Europe would endeavor 
in every wuy possible to get back the gold that has already been sent to 
us and will be sent before peace is restored. 

He pointed out that this competition for our gold, in the very nature 
of things, would be exceedingly keen. 


Stimulates Tendency to Inflate 


It is obvious that if this gold which has accumulated in our treasuries 
and banks is permitted to utilize to the fullest extent as a basis of credit 
there must be a contraction if Europe successfully bids for any consid- 
erable part of it. Such contraction in the course of time will have its effect 
on our general business situation. The more widespread we indulge in 
wild speculation in promotions or permit this credit to be absorbed in land 
activities and other means of employment where the loans are not liquid 
the greater the disturbance of those enterprises having strictly liquid loans. 
This applies with great force, of course, to our security markets, as they 
together with business dependent upon commercial paper for its working 
eapital, will respond first to the tightening of rates as gold leaves our 
shores in large volume. 

It is reasonable to expect that the European countries in the course of 
time will be able to take back a considerable portion of this gold, especially 
if we hold it in excess of our actual needs, as gold nécessarily would be 
dearer abroad than it is in this country. But what is lacking in our banking 
system as it stands is being offset to a considerable extent by the conserva- 
tive policy of our bankers, and so far, although we are experiencing a 
period of great inflation, the more dangerous forms of speculation appar- 
ently are being avoided. Our stock markets had soared but these advances 
in market value apparently have been justified by the unprecedented earn- 
ings of corporations that have been profiting abnormally in the great influx - 
of European orders. 


Foreign Orders Keep Pouring In 


So far there is no indication of any relaxation in this foreign demand 
upon us for supplies, excepting such relaxation as comes through the 
increased hazard due to Germany’s submarine activities. 

Inflation invariably brings higher prices, and the rise in prices of basic 
materials is forcing higher prices in manufactured commodities. What the 
next year will bring forth is difficult to see, but confronted as manufac- 
turers are with the necessity of revising their prices because of the higher 
prices that they are compelled to pay under their contracts now being made 
for the coming year, there is every reason to look forward to a general 
advance in commodity prices where these prices have-not already discounted 
the increased cost of raw materials. 

This necessarily means an increase in the cost of living, for it is the sur- 
plus production that goes into other markets that makes the price as a 
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rule, rather than our own requirements, and Europe is still insisting in 
her demands upon us for supplies. 

It would seem, therefore, that any check, so long as it does not mean 
a cessation of our international commerce or seriously interfere with our 
credit organization, is likely to prove beneficial rather than otherwise, as it 
is apt to restrain the tendency toward inflation and speculation. 


Investment Demand Increasing 


Already in the investment field there is a feeling of optimism engendered 
by the disposition on the part of the conservative to shy from the more 
speculative market activities. At the Cincinnati convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America there was expressed on every hand 
the belief that we are coming into a broad investment market, although the 
approach to it may be slow. 

The absorption of investment securities has been steady and the searcity 
of new offers has been very much restricted. The public for several weeks 
has been the potent element in the stock market. So much money has 
been made through munition and other war orders that those who have 
accumulated are not content with the investment return afforded by the 
more stable securities, and are thus disposed to bid up prices for stocks 
that offer a larger return. 

In the course of events it is inevitable that those who have been sue- 
cessful will swing to the more conservative forms of investment and then 
the investment market will come into its own. When that will be time 
only can determine, but that this process is under way is indicated by the 
market action of the more seasoned railroad securities. 


Foreign Loans Are Well Absorbed 


Another factor in the situation has been the flotation of foreign govern- 
mental loans, the proceeds of which have been used to finance the purchase 
of supplies in this country. These great credit loans, while profitable, have 
absorbed an enormous amount of American capital, the total aggregating 
at the present time close to $1,750,000,000. All this, however, has not gone 
to the belligerent countries, as many neutral countries, because of the 
closing of the London investment market to the world, have been foreed 
to America for their accommodations. Thus America, temporarily at least, 
is acting as the world’s banker. 

But because of a lack of experience, as Frank A. Vanderlip pointed 
out in an interview at Kansas City, it is unreasonable to expect that we can 
permanently hope to take the place of London as the world’s banking 
center. Our only hope is that in the experience of the last two years we 
will have acquired knowledge and the development of men in the handling 
of the world’s credit to such an extent that we will be ranked as one of 


the great banking countries of the world and thus reap a permanent benefit 
from this. 


Turning to the foreign situation, an interesting comment on what pro- 
tracted war may mean to England is found in the ‘‘Statist’’ of a recent 
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date, in which the suspension of specie payment is discussed. There is no 
financial writer in the world that is more far-sighted than Sir George 
Paish, the editor of the London Statist, and his utterances, therefore, carry 
considerable weight. It will be recalled that it was Sir George Paish’s 
ideas that were followed to a very large extent in the working out of the 
problem that confronted them at the outbreak of the European war and 
resulted in the impounding of American gold at Ottawa as our obligations 
owing to Europe fell due. Sir George foresaw-what was likely to take 
place in the year that followed and the wisdom of this process of handling 
our international credits has been justified by subsequent events. 

To what extent the article in the London Statist reflects his foresight, 
time only can determine. Although England’s allies, as well as the central 
powers, suspended specie payment early in the struggle, England prides 
herself on having avoided that measure. It is pointed out that all great 
wars in the past have forced suspension upon the participants and it would 
not be surprising, if the present war lasts another year, that England may 


be compelled to suspend specie, although London bankers do not apprehend 
such action at this time. 


What the Statist May Be Doing 


Whether the Statist is paving the way for such an eventuality by min- 
imizing the effect of the step or not cannot be determined, but the article, 
or such part of it as is quoted, affords us food for thought, because of its 
bearing on our own direct interests in the financial developments in Lon- 
don. The Statist says: 

‘‘In all past times a great war lasting for a long time has led to the 
suspension of specie payments. Our allies, as well as our enemies, sus- 
pended such payments at the beginning of the present conflict. We our- 
selves when we entered into the war against revolutionary France refused 
for four whole years to suspend specie payments. But in 1797 we had to do 
so, and we did ont find it possible completely to resume until 1820. Again, the - 
United States government, to put down the secession of the south, had to 
suspend specie payments, and was not able to resume until 1870. Therefore, 
we see that everywhere outside of England suspension of specie payments 
has oceurred when a great war has lasted long. 

‘The question, then, with which the people of the United Kingdom are 
confronted is, ought we to do as we did in the great war against revolu- 
tionary France, suspend specie payments, or ought we to show that we are 
rich enough and ingenious enough to do what no other nation ever has 
done hitherto and go on paying in gold till peace returns? The answer, we 
take it, to the question is: ‘That depends upon the length of the war.’ If 
the great general staffs of all the entente allies can reasonably assure the 
3ritish government that the war will not last much more than, say, six or 
eight months, the government clearly ought to exhaust its ingenuity before 
suspending specie payments. 

‘On the other hand, if there are reasonable grounds for thinking that 
the war will last throughout next year, and possibly longer, it seems safe 
to predict that specie payments cannot be maintained to the end. If any 
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reader asks, granting that all honorable persons desire to fulfill their con- 
tracts in the spirit as well as in the letter, and granting further, that com- 
mon sense dictates that after a certain time experience convinces us that 
specie payments cannot be maintained, will very grave and injurious conse- 
quences follow? The consequences will be simply that British credit will 
decline; that the value of the pound will not remain what it has been; that 
it will fall. 


What the Bank of England May Be Forced to Do 


‘‘In plain English, if we cannot pay in gold, we shall have to pay in 
either Bank of England notes, or in government notes, or in some kind of 
undertaking by the government that the payments shall be met. If that 
were to happen, the Bank of England note or the government note would 
not rank as high as the sovereign, and, consequently, the prices of every- 
thing we should buy abroad would rise. The real economic difference, 
then, between maintaining specie payments and suspending them is that 
there will be a general rise in the price of everything we buy abroad, and 
naturally prices at home will follow. The cost of the war, then, will be 
increased. 

‘*But there the injury will stop. It may be said we shall have broken 
our contracts. But if we are compelled to do so, the world will see we have 
done it not through dishonesty, but under compulsion, and the world knows 
that the British empire is rich enough and powerful enough to resume 
specie payments very soon after peace returns. Recollect that about two- 
thirds of the whole gold supply of the world comes from mines within the 
British empire. Therefore, we have the means of resuming specie payments 
if we are forced to suspend them.”’ 


INTO THE DAY 


Into the day I must put my soul, 
All my dreams of a future fine, 
Not as a part, but of life, the whole 
Must [ look at this day of mine. 


I must be all that I hope to be 

From dawn to dusk as I go my way, 
No tomorrow may come to me, 

I must live out my life today. 


Greatness of soul isn’t future bliss, 
Nor won as laurel to wreathe the brow; 
Much of beauty the life shall miss 
That isn’t splendid with honor now. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 4 


President of the National City Bank of New York 


HERE has rarely been a time when there were more subjects 
of interest which might be chosen for discussion before a 
convention of bankers. We have had two years’ experience 
with the Federal Reserve Act, a law which introduced factors 
fundamentally novel to our banking system. One might well stop at this 
time and make some attempt to appraise this law in the light of the experi- 
ence which we have had with it. It would be interesting to inquire just 
what its operations have demonstrated, just how it has commended itself 
to the experienced banking judgment. One might well inquire whether a 
banking system where the membership is almost wholly compulsory, where 
searcely a bank which has been permitted voluntary choice has chosen to 
enter it, -has been established in its permanent form; and it would be 
pertinent to inquire in particular whether a banking system half federal 
and half state, half held together by compelled membership and half free 
from the authority of the federal governing power is permanent. 

You are all familiar with one of the great utterances of Lincoln, when 
he said: 

‘*T believe this government cannot endure permanently, half slave and 
half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect the 
house to fall; but I do expect it to cease to be divided. It will become all 
one or all the other.”’ 

Would it be improper to paraphrase that great utterance in discussing 
the present position of our banking system? Can a banking system endure. 
half compulsory and half free? Will it not become all one thing or all the’ 
other ? 

All understand, of course, why practically no bank has voluntarily 
subjected itself to the action of the Federal Reserve Law. It is no secret 
why state banks decline to become members of the Federal Reserve system. 
They are apprehensive of the sort of regulation which has recently been 
imposed upon national banks. They are not desirous of subjecting them- 
selves to the sort of autocratic supervision under which the whole national 
banking system has grown restive. 

I am not, however, going to discuss the Federal ‘Reserve Act nor fed: 
eral supervision of banking. I am not going to discuss the fallacy of decen- 
tralization which has been a controlling motive in much recent legislation and 
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regulation. Had I chosen to discuss the Federal Reserve Act, I would have 
reached a conclusion that it embodies sound fundamental principles too valu- 
able, indeed too essential, to our financial life to be abandoned, the free work- 
ing of which, however, has been entangled and hampered in its inception by 
political cousiderations and administrative attitude to such an extent as 
to endanger the suceess of what should rightly be the most important step 
ever taken in American banking. 

I might have chosen for a subject the sensational influx of gold that 
seems dangerously likely to submerge us in our own prosperity. It would 
be most interesting to attempt an analysis of the ultimate effect on prices, 
on our national welfare, of this unprecedented accumulation of reserve 
money. It would be worth while to study what is likely to be the ultimate 
effeet upon our money market of this importation of gold, as well as the 
potential possibilities for inflation in the Federal Reserve Act itself. -It 
would be interesting, too, to speculate on the effect likely to be manifested 
in money rates and in the distribution of business following the creation of 
the new types of credit provided by the recent laws authorizing domestic 
acceptances and the mobilization of farm loans. 


Need of Trained Men for Foreign Trade 


I should be glad to speak about international trade and banking, sub- 
jects full of vital and pressing interest, presenting an insistent demand that 
our bankers begin to think internationally and that we all better under- 
stand the principles of the science of banking. The subject of the better 
training of men for the wider field that American banking is to occupy, is, 
in itself, of great importance. 

It would be well worth while to give consideration to the matter of the 
relation of bankers to the present opportunity and demand for the foreign 
investment of American capital, to the inclination of capital in this country 
to seek employment to a reasonable degree in foreign fields not subject to 
the tendency toward unwise regulation that is encountered in some of our 
political tendencies. Or one might go further afield and attempt some 
analysis of what the vast expenditure of wealth, the creation of incompre- 
hensible totals of national indebtedness, the gigantic issues of paper cur- 
rency and the depreciation of national monetary standards which we are 
witnessing in Europe, are likely to mean to the world at large and to us in 
particular. 

These are a few of the fruitful subjects that might well engage our 
attention, but there are times in the world which call men away from their 
personal and immediate interests. There are periods that compel them to 
think together of fundamental things. Surely the present is such a time. 
It seems almost idle to discuss the working of banking statutes when we 
ean discern, even though dimly, the working of great laws in the statute 
book of human nature and society, whose action is so fundamental and 
important as to make our men-made laws and their workings seem incon- 
sequential in comparison. 

We are in a time when it is of the utmost importance that we think 
socially and fundamentally. These are not days when we can give our 
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thoughts exclusively to our business, to our immediate affairs. They are 
days that demand that we think nationally and internationally rather 
than individually or as a business class. We are confronted by an insistent 
need for comprehending fundamentals. 

Society in its international organization and relations seems to have 
broken down. The most highly civilized nations of the world, those most 
advanced in learning, most enlightened in culture, most efficient and prac- 
tical in affairs, are turned aside from all the achievements which signify 
progress and are grappling with each other in a veritable death struggle. 
Primitive impulses seem as strong as they ever. were at any time in the 
world’s history. Without any discussion of the relative responsibility for 
this outbreak, the fundamental fact appears to be that the world is yet 
deplorably deficient in social capacity. Nations cannot live beside each 
other without fighting out questions of supremacy, without raising issues 
that lead men gallantly to make every sacrifice of effort, of wealth, of life, 
at the dictation of government. 

Then there is the further result of national hatreds engendered which 
will last generations beyond any pact of peace that can be drawn. The 
world has proven itself to be deplorably deficient in what Emerson called 
‘*facility of association ;’’ in other words, in that degree of comprehension 
which enables men to understand each other and work for the common 
good. Unquestionably, that ability is the best fruit of civilization. It is 
that ability that is the chief distinction between the civilized man and the 
barbarian. Civilization, we have supposed, endowed men'‘with the capacity 
for organization, with the vision which would lead to a willingness to sub- 
ordinate the individual to the good of society and thus to the greater good 
of the individual. 


Human Nature Has Changed Little 


This revelation of incapacity, of undevelopment, which Europe has 
given, comes as a startling surprise to most of us. It has long been a com- 
mon warning of the pessimist that human nature is just the same as it 
always has been—but we have not believed that. To believe it would be to 
lose faith in the best impulses and visions of life. We had come to feel 
almost certain that the general Eropean war, long talked of, had been post- 
poned until it would never occur, that human nature had changed suf- 
ficiently so that a better social understanding would prevent it; that the 
common sense of mankind would make it impossible. 

In that we have been disappointed. Public opinion in every belligerent 
country regards the war as a defensive necessity, although the common 
judgment within each country condemns war. So the war goes on because 
of the sheer inability of the peoples to come to a state of mutual under- 
standing and confidence, and there is to be seen little ground for hope that 
the end is near. Fearful as the cost has been in effort, in treasure, and in 
life, there seems ahead the inevitable tragedy of greater cost, or heavier 
blows to the fabric of civilization, before anything like common viewpoints 
ean be reached. 

The countries engaged in this bewildering contest are not inhabited by 
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some strange, faraway peoples, whose habits of thought and whose social 
ideas are alien to us, whose mental processes are inexplicable. They are 
of our blood, the sort of men and women of whom this nation is made up. 

There are no fundamental differences between us and the peoples of 
the belligerent countries of Europe. Nothing is happening there that might 
not as well be happening within our own borders to our own people. It is 
true that we are more happily situated geographically, that we have a 
natural defense of broad oceans, but it is true, too, that we must be awake 
to the fact that we are of the same blood and sinew, with the same incapac- 
ities, the same social misunderstandings, the same lack of insight, of 
patience, of vision, and the same immaturity of judgment that has made it 
impossible for the people of these European nations to deal with a great 
crisis except through force. 


Time Is Ripe for Sober Thought 


If ever a people should pause, therefore, and take stock; if ever they 
should look abroad and profit by the experience of others, should compre- 
hend their national dangers in the light of the terrible realities that are 
being enacted before their eyes in other nations, it is now, and we are that 
people. 

We must first recognize some of the practical facts of civilization which 
the last two years have brought into terrible emphasis. War is a fearful 
reality. It is a disaster that can come upon any people, no matter how 
peaceful their intentions, how high their civilization, how great their cul- 
ture. It is a reality for us to reckon with. The modern human mind has 
not before comprehended what a horrible disaster war may be, but there 
is no reason for not now opening our eyes to it, because its realities are 
plainly before us. That is why I think there are today matters of such 
fundamental importance for us to consider that I have chosen to pass over 


the engrossing subjects directly related to our business life that might have 
been discussed. 


Maintenance of Our National Integrity 

‘ 
Underneath any question relating merely to business, or even to social 
‘welfare, or the relative claims of different classes of society, is the question 
of our national integrity and the means that it is necessary to employ to 
insure the continuance of that integrity. In a word, I believe the greatest 
need of the day—and a need so fundamental as to make other matters 
inconsequential in comparison—is the need of universal military, industrial 
and economic preparedness. That does not mean ships and armament 
alone. We have taken a tardy but substantial step toward remedying the 
neglect of recent years. That neglect might prove the foundation of a ter- 
rible national catastrophe, but at least we have now awakened to action so 

far as congressional appropriations go. 

Modern warfare is largely a matter of machinery, but more than ever 
before in history it is also a matter of human organization. A modern 
soldier must be a more highly trained man than a soldier ever needed to 
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be before. 1 believe that the surest insurance of peace this country can 
have is the universal training in military service’ of its men. I admit that 
perhaps there is no other subject regarding which I have so diametrically 
changed my opinions. I once thought you could count universal military 
service as an economic waste. I feel confident, in the light of the events 
of the last two years, that it is not only a military necessity of superlative 
importance, but that our national life would draw a unity, our democracy 
would receive a reinvigoration, and our youth would obtain a physical 
training and comprehension of the value of obedience and a patriotie devo- 
tion to the welfare of the nation, which could-be obtained in no other way. 


Why the West Should Be Interested 


In the middle West I can well see how there has been but partial awak- 
ening to the significance of the portentous events of the last two years. 
I have heard a governor of an adjoining state boast that as his state had no 
seacoast, his people had littie interest in the military madness with which 
the world is afflicted. Let a man-of-war, with guns that outrange our coast 
defenses, stand off from New York or San Francisco and levy a tribute as 
the price of saving these cities from destruction, and the disaster would be 
as quickly communicated to this great middle West as would the crushed 
hand or foot to the heart of a man! 

[ have a vivid memory of our unpreparedness in 1898. The confusion, 
the inefficiency, the wasted effort, were all humiliating. We have made no 
advance in trained organization since those days, but the rest of the world 
has. The scale of military operations to which the belligerent nations have 
become aceustomed sinks into insignificance anything we have known 
before. In the recent drive on the Somme, the British troops alone lost on 
each of ten successive days more men than the entire tosses of those who 
fought Napoleon at the Battle of Waterloo. The prodigious size of the 
military machines of the belligerent nations is almost beyond our compre- 
hension. It would be so completely beyond our present combative effort 
that we might better be forehanded in providing a sufficient number of 
white flags, if we are not adequately prepared otherwise. Today, we are a 
nation grown unprecedentedly rich, lying almost unprotected against the 
invasion of whoever wills to come. It no longer suffices to say that it is 
unthinkable that, with oui peaceful intentions, we could be seriously 
attacked. The man to whom such a disaster is unthinkable has a defective 
imagination. He has failed to interpret the great events of our day and 
is, | believe, dangerous to the welfare of our country. 


Our Preparation Should Be Along Broad Lines 


If we are to have anything like true preparedness, however, it must 
embrace much besides physical training. Back of physical training 
there must be moral training. There must be the creation of a public 
opinion that will think deeply and clearly regarding the great inter- 
national questions that we are facing. We have need for developing a 
clear-cut, clear-sighted public opinion that will see things as they are and 
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that will have courage without audacity, firmness without impetuosity. 
We need to have what we have not now—a publie opinion that would not 
permit a shuffling attitude in regard to international issues, an opinion that 
would make temporizing in the handling of our foreign relations impossible 
where fundamental principles are involved. 

The greatest preparedness that we can possibly have is the awakening 
of this country to a clear-sighted comprehension of what our relations to 
the rest of the world today involve. We must have a nation that cannot 
be lulled to drowsiness by words, but will decisively demand consistent, 
clear-sighted leadership, will demand a government policy so sincere, so 
logical, so obviously the expression of a firm and united nation, that there 
can be won back the respect for the United States, and even the friendship 
of the other nations of the earth. 


Right Thinking and Clear Seeing Needed 


This means not only clear seeing and right thinking, but it means a 
moral awakening which will lead men to make decisions that entail sacri- 
fice when such decisions are required. It means that we must recognize 
that questions of money-making, of prosperity, of the division of profits, 
are superficial and trivial compared with the deeper and encompassing 
problems of our national relationships. 

Misunderstandings between nations are not the only misunderstandings 
that threaten society and impede progress. There may be within a nation 
such misunderstandings. I believe that one of the most portentous signs 
of the times is the evidence of such misunderstandings within our own 
nation. The very foundation of the social structure may be shaken by 
class antagonisms and those antagonisms may be inspired by mistaken 
views of class interests. I believe that such antagonisms could be largely 
dissipated by a clearer understanding of the economie and social factors 
involved, and that the highest duty rests upon us, first, to understand those 
factors ourselves, and then, with all the influence that we have, to spread 
that understanding through a wider field. 


Fallacious Ideas That Are Dangerous 


The fallacious idea that there is an inevitable conflict of class interests 
is urged by thousands of persons. They may be earnest in their belief that 
there is such an inevitable conflict of class interests. .Most of them ,how- 
ever, are uninformed, prejudiced, fanatical, but dangerously effective in 
their agitation. The propaganda goes on around us with tremendous force 
and it is not receiving from men like us the attention which its mischievous 
influences demand that we give it. 

It is the same sort of fallacy, the same type of narrow and misguided 
spirit, the same want of insight, sympathy, and understanding, which, 
working in one nation as against another, brings on war. It is my belief 
that war itself is scarcely more dangerous to a nation or more deadly to 
industrial progress than are some of the influences that are at work within 
our own boundaries. 
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If there is loss to the community in having men withdrawn from industry 
to take part in the activities or the deadly conflicé of war, then thére is 
loss in having the efficiency of men curtailed or diminished in any manner. 
The moment that proposition is stated we are face to face with the fact that 
a large proportion of our people do not understand that the community, 
as a whole, is interested in the increase of production. There is, on the 
contrary, a prevailing idea that the wage-earning class is interested in. 
restricting production. They hold to that view because they believe that 
the employer is a natural enemy, or more often, that there is not enough 
work to go around to all laboring men, and, therefore, that it should be 
made to go as far and last as long as possible. 

It is easy enough to see how such a fallacy has been bred by the alter- 
nating periods of activity and depression in the past. It is, of course, one 
of the greatest of all economic fallacies. There could scarcely be a greater 
drag upon industry or a greater impediment to general progress than to 
have such an idea fixed generally in the minds of men. Such a fallacy gen- 
erally held is actually worse than war, for when war runs its course, recu- 
peration can follow, but when the idea of restriction of production as a 
means to secure individual prosperity becomes fixed in men’s minds, it has 
the same effect upon production that a perpetual drought would have upon 
grain fields. 

Where Patience Is Necessary 


However natural it may be to feel impatient with the man who honestly 
holds such views, impatience is useless. As long as he holds these views, 
he will act upon them as you or I act upon our views. His opinion is a fact 
to be dealt with. It is as real as a mountain where you want to build a 
roadway. In the case of the mountain, we do not get impatient, but we 
endeavor to survey it and find a way over or through it. 

Fortunately, erroneous opinions, however stubbornly held, are more 
like an ice-bank than a.mountain. They will eventually melt away and 
disappear before the truth—if not in one generation, in another. Under- 
standing of economic laws seems to me almost the greatest need of our day. 
No body of men will act contrary to their own interests when they know 
what their interests are. The spread of a sound comprehension of economic 
laws seems to me, therefore, one of the greatest duties that go with the 
responsibilities of bankers. 

Organized industry is necessary to our present standard of living. We 
cannot live apart or provide wholly for ourselves; we must work with 
others; we are obliged to be partners, and in a partnership each is bound 
to do his level best. Whatever controversies there may be about wages or 
other divisions of the product, there ought to be agreement upon honest, 
sincere effort to increase all production for the common good. Not to 
co-operate to this end is to be disloyal to the community. It weakens the 
system by which progress must be achieved, and upon which the welfare 
of all who come after us depends. There is an obligation and responsibility 
here of the most binding character, and the people who best understand 
this principle will surely lead in world affairs. 

It is the duty of everyone of us to do what we can to induce wage- 
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earners to examine their relations to the industrial system as a whole and 
to be loyal to the industrial system as a whole, rather than to any narrow 
and mistaken opinion of class interest. The whole idea of separate class 
interests is an illusion and, if cherished, fatal to the welfare of all classes. 
You cannot make food, coal, clothing, housing, transportation, or even 
automobiles, dear, with benefit to any class, and least of all to the wage- 
earning class. I would appeal, however, with equal energy to the sense of 
loyalty and responsibility of the employer. By virtue of his position he 
has a larger outlook than the wage-earner at the bench, a more intimate 
contact with affairs, and his responsibility is correspondingly greater. He 
ought to be so consistently loyal to that responsibility that his example 
will spread the doctrine. I would urge nothing impracticable or revolu- 
tionary, but simply that policy of fair play which, when established in all 
relations, will rid business life of suspicion and reproach. 

There can be no radical or sweeping change in industry, but’ changes 
beneficial to all can be hastened if there is the vision to prompt it. The 
entire community is interested in safe-guarding the health and promoting 
the vigor, skill and efficiency of all our people. Wherever we are related 
to that problem as employers we have a duty to perform, and wherever we 
can deal with it as citizens we have another. We have to see to it that the 
new generation of industrial recruits come to their work with a better 
preparation, physical and mental, than did their predecessors. This is for 
the common interest. 


Rich Community Stimulates Profits 


Nobody can make as much money in a poverty-stricken community as 
in a rich community. If everybody in the United States could be kept in 
health and completely employed all the year around, and made skillful in 
some occupation, the volume of business and the rise of wages and profits 
would outstrip the records of this war boom, and it would be permanent 
business. 

We hope that in this organization of industry which is progressing, 
means may be found to maintain a better state of balance in the industries 
so that the extremes of activity and of depression, and the distressing 
periods of unemployment, may be mitigated. One of the great economic 
losses that falls upon a community follows from this lack of balance. The 
waste to the community that comes from having able-bodied men in idle- 
ness is perhaps even a more serious waste than results from having able- 
bodied men under the discipline of army life. 

No problem is more worthy of investigation by associations of business 
men than this one of reducing by more even production the amount of idle- 
ness, voluntary and involuntary. The most practical effort toward solving 
this problem of unemployment has followed the organization of industry 
into stronger units. Industry so organized is equipped with greater reserve 
resources. Large industrial units tend to steady both prices and produc- 
tion and to give greater regularity to employment. If this were more clearly 
understood, it would offer a potent argument against government inter- 
ference with economical large-scale production. 
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The most important economic factor in industrial organization today is 
the equipment with which men work, the machinery, the material industrial 
plant. The mechanical plant multiplies the workman’s capacity over and 
over. It not only multiplies his capacity, but as a rule, enables him to do 
the work more easily. Compare the manual labor, the toil necessary to 
produce a bushel of wheat or a ton of steel with the effort necessary fifty 
years ago. Everywhere in industry we see this process of increasing the 
productiveness and easing the toil of labor by providing better tools. This 
improvement of industrial plants is clearly in the common interest. Every 
man works for the common fund. If a community were hiring a man to 
cut its wood, it would not deliberately send him out with a dull axe. Just 
as truly is it of importance to the national community to be equipped 
with industrial plants of the highest efficiency. No man should work with- 
out a tool if a tool can be devised to increase his capacity or reduce the 
expenditure of effort to attain a result. 


Command of Capital Is Essential 


But tools cost money. Before they can be had, there must be a com- 
mand of capital. They represent savings. It is the new savings, the new 
capital, which pays for the experiments, develops the new machinery, builds 
the new industrial plants, and thereby creates the additional demand for 
labor and increases production. 

Now in this connection, I should like to make a_ point that I believe 
would be of great national significance if it were generally understood. 
Every time a workman puts a dollar in a savings bank he has contributed. 
to increasing the wage fund. With the new capital thus created there will 
inevitably be additional money to pay out in wages. If we will but trace 
the process, we will see that its action is automatic, certain, inevitable. If 
the fund of capital seeking investment increases, and every dollar put in a 
savings bank does increase the fund of capital seeking investment, the 
result of that increase in capital must necessarily be further industrial 
development. 

It is true that the savings bank may, in the first instance, invest these 
dollars, let us say, in an old railroad bond, issued many years ago the orig- 
inal proceeds of which long since went into construction, but somebody sold 
that bond and, in turn, had the new eapital fund for reinvestment, and some- 
where along the line inevitably this new capital must go into productive 
activity, and in so doing must make a larger wage fund upon which labor 
ean draw and a new demand for labor. Now we are in a period when the 
‘destruction of the world’s capital is going on at an appalling rate. 

Is it not, then, of the greatest importance that every effort should be 
made to replace this destroyed capital? There will be great need for cap- 
ital in the years to come when reconstruction is going on. Our command 
over capital is of vast importance to the comfort and welfare of our people. 
If we could impress upon every workman that he will contribute directly 
and inevitably toward an increased demand for labor and that he will add 
to the wage fund and tend to increase the rate of wages by every dollar of 
savings, I believe it would have a profound effect upon our national welfare. 
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But the argument in regard to fresh capital may well go further than 
that. While a dollar saved by a workman helps to give to some workman 
a job, so does every other dollar of savings, whether it comes from wages, 
or interest, or profits. The economic effect of a dollar saved and invested 
is just the same, whether the owner is a wage-earner, an employer or an 
heir of inherited wealth. Income, however it originates, that is saved and 
put to reproductive uses, performs an inevitable service for society. 

Every form of savings finally seeks investment, and if you will follow 
the investment through to its ultimate reaction, you will see it putting men 
to work, you will see it enlarging the agricultural, the industrial, or the 
transportation equipment of the community, you will see it creating new 
demands for labor, raising the rate of wages and increasing the production 
of things which men desire. If the savings are devoted to reproductive 
purposes, it makes no difference whether they are the savings of the work- 
man or the millionaire. They ultimately accomplish the same result; they 
inerease the supply of things that the whole community wants. 


Where This Community Is Benefitted 


If that view is sound, it demonstrates that there is a fundamental unity 
in society which no power or conspiracy can do away with. Individuals 
may be selfish, they may scheme for personal and temporary advantage, 
but whatever gains they make, insofar as they are saved and turned into 
reproductive capital, react to the benefit of the whole community. If there 
is such a fundamental unity in society, then any class conspiracy to gain 
advantage for that class is futile. The employing class is dependent upon 
the wage-earning class for a market. The farmer cannot eat his own crop, 
or employers trade goods with each other. If there is increased production, 
it must go to the only possible consumers, the masses, and none can be so 
interested in every movement that will increase production as the masses. 


People talk vaguely and sympathetically about bettering the condition 
of the wage-workers, too often with little comprehension of industrial con- 
ditions. They treat it as a matter of sentiment and choice, instead of what 
it is, viz.: a result dependent upon more effective organization and a more 
harmonious spirit in industry. The betterment of industrial conditions will 
come in the future as it has come in the past, by increasing the individual 
output, never by policies restricting the output. 


We have heard a good deal about a ‘‘new freedom.’’ I tell you that 
any new freedom that seeks to make conditions where inefficient managers 
of business can successfully compete with enterprising and capable mana- 
gers of business is a dangerous sort of freedom. Any system which aims 
at hampering the enterprising and the capable, circumscribing men of 
vision and originality for the purpose of protecting and supporting other 
men who lack those qualities, is not only vicious in its morals, but is bound 
to be disastrous in its economic effects, in just the proportion that it is suc- 
cessful. Inefficient employers are not the ones who raise wages. They 
could not raise wages if they would. 


The important thing in our industrial life is not that any particular 
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individual or concern shall be kept in business, but that business shall be so 
conducted that production goes on in the most teonomical manner. We 
frequently make the mistake of putting too much emphasis upon the divi- 
sion of present profits and too little emphasis upon the development of 
industry. Suppose a man of superior skill with the aid of large capital 
and the introduction of the most efficient methods does make a great for- 
tune where none existed before, who really profits by it? The answer is 
that society will get all of it that he does not eat.or wear out. His savings, 
just as much as the savings of his humblest employee, must find their way 
into reproductive employment. The industrial plant somewhere will be 
increased. Production will in turn be cheaper and society will be the gainer. 

I believe in the essential unity of society the world over, but I hold it 
to be no unworthy sentiment to have a special interest in the development 
of a spirit of unity in my own country. We cannot be one people without 
a knowledge of our common interests. The war with all its horrors and 
burdens for the people engaged in it, is not an unmitigated evil, and one 
of the benefits is the growth of the spirit of national unity in these peoples. 
There is no doubt that if all class misunderstandings are not cleared away, 
at least there is better knowledge and greater mutual respect. They have 
seen each other show the true metal and make the supreme sacrifice, and 
the extremes of society are nearer together there than they have ever been. 
before. It will be easier for them to discuss their differences than before, 
while in this country on the other hand there is danger that the antagon- 
isms which vex and obstruct industry will be intensified by the conditions 
during and following the war. , 


British Industry Is More Productive 


Under the pressure of necessity, the British people have become enor- 
mously more productive. Industry has been lifted out of the ruts of custom 
and rule, initiative has had free play, machinery has given new powers to 
the workers and organization has been modernized with results that have 
been a revelation. The war wages cannot be paid upon commercial work 
after the war if production falls back to the old methods, but they ean be 
paid if production is maintained by the new methods. 

There is anxiety about the future, but the best observers do not believe 
the British workman, now that the demonstration has been made, will go 
back to the old limitations and the old pay. They believe wages will be 
bigger and costs lower than before the war, and that the difference in the 
eost of production may offset the interest on the war debt. The cost of 
living is high there now, owing in part to the high freights on all importa- 
tions, but after the war is over these costs will decline rapidly and if wages 
ean be kept at the present level the condition of the wage-earning class will 
be better than before. 

Will industry in the United States make the same progress? There is 
warning in the fact that adversity is usually a better teacher than pros- 
perity. The latter comes by fortuitous circumstances and we enjoy, it, 
relax, and take our ease, while adversity puts men upon their mettle and- 
ealls up all their resources. In some respects we shall be stronger after 
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the war. We shall be richer, our productive equipment will be better than 
ever before, but these will not avail without a spirit of unity and good 
understanding in our industrial organization. 

The account we give of ourselves will depend at last upon the men 
behind the machines. We have an opportunity such as no country ever 
had to lay the sure foundations of a great future, but we must not lose our 
heads. We must be an harmonious and efficient people. We must work for 
our common interests, employer and wage-earner striving together, and 
the Government backing them up as it properly can. We must not be so 
intent upon dividing the proceeds of present prosperity that we fail to safe- 
guard its permanence. 

To just the degree that each of us is wise, it seems to me that we should 
each see that at the present time we have some extraordinary duties of 
citizenship, duties that transcend in importance and are more fundamental 
to the welfare of ourselves and our children than any of those things that 
may seem more closely related to our business lives. These duties of citi- 
zenship involve the giving of serious thought to the vast currents that are 
shaping our affairs today. 

It is the personal duty of each of us better to understand our relations 
to these world movements and to bring to the decisions regarding our 
national attitude a fine spirit, a spirit: of courage and determination to 
uphold our own just rights, and, if necessary, to make present sacrifice for 
future welfare. We should open our minds to the facts of life as they are 
presented today in our affairs, recognizing that, no matter how rich and 
brave a people may be, they cannot meet organized opposition without 
adequate preparation and organization of their own, without making 
reasonable preparation for any contingency. 


Should Harmonize Our Social Differences 


While on the one hand we are turning our attention toward foreign 
relations, we should, with proper sympathy, but with sound economic 
understanding, seek to harmonize those differences in our own social order 
which may become more dangerous than anything that threatens us from 
the outside. Seek to have yourself and to help others to have a true spirit 
of unity. That spirit is the natural result of knowledge that our interests 
are mutual and interdependent. There are few things more important to 
this country today than that such knowledge shall be disseminated. If 
the leaders of industry understand it themselves, they can disseminate it. 

The wise business man does not quarrel with difficulties; he makes a 
study of them, and overcomes them. If he cannot overcome them, he is not 
a successful leader, and some one else should have his position of influence. 
It is ‘a rule of the business world to require results, not excuses that put 
the blame somewhere else. Let us go home with a sense of responsibility 
upon us, and at our own desks, and in the business men’s associations of 
which we are members, do our part to spread a general knowledge of this 
fundamental truth that all social and industrial activities are thoroughly 
‘interdependent and that society’s welfare will be promoted in the degree 
that co-operation and fair play are developed. 
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DISCUSSES FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


BY ROBERT L. OWEN 
United States Senator from Oklahoma 


ANY men have claimed to be the author of the Federal Reserve 

Act. The fact is, the Federal Reserve Act was born out of 

the experience of men. The principles of that Act were first 

put into effect, probably by Great Britain, in a panic immedi- 

ately after the Civil War in 1866, when, by ministerial promise, the Bank 

of England, which, though owned by private stockholders, to all intents and 

purposes, is a governmental institution, was permitted to issue legal tender 

notes, against other securities than gold, in violation of the English Act of 

1849; but, because of the exigency and need of immediate currency, the 

ministerial powers gave a permit to use the printing press, and manufacture 

legal tender notes against commercial bills. It abated the panie within 
twenty-four hours. Three times that has occurred in England. 

The Great German Empire followed that experience, and gave authority 
by statute law to the Reischbank, to issue legal tender notes against ecommer- 
cial bills, of a certain qualified class, under a penalty of a 5 per cent interest 
charge, payable to the Government, and which would serve as a means for 
automatic retirement of those notes; and in that way they got protection 
against inflation. 


Importance of the Federal Reserve Act 


The principle of the Federal Reserve Act, which is of great impor- 
tance to this country, is the fact that commercial bills of a qualified class, 
can be used by the Federal Reserve Banks as a basis of issuing money to 
the business men of the United States. In the old days, under our laws, we 
coneentrated the reserves of the banks of the country, first in 40 odd 
reserve cities, then, in three central reserve cities; then, at last they were 
pyramided in New York, where the New York banks were compelled to 
rely upon each other, where those who wanted currency in the country 
relied upon New York to furnish that currency, and therefore, there was 
built up in New York the reliance on stocks and bonds, used as collateral 
for call loans, and these eall loans went into the millions; and when any 
sudden demand came that alarmed the banks of the country, they had no 
remedy whatever, except to call upon the borrower to make good his call 
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loan. The borrower under such circumstances had no recourse, except to sell 
his securities upon a falling market. 

Under conditions of that kind, we have been visited with a number of 
severe panics, the recent one being in 1907, and also in 1894 and 1893. 
These panics have swept this country. They have made the business men 
in this country tremble for fear, and have prevented tens of thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands of men from engaging in legitimate manufacturing 
business, in legitimate commerce, in other avenues, which would be well 
warranted, if there had been any stability in our financial system, any 
stability in the credit market. 


Extension of Credit Is Necessary in U. 8. 


Under the American system, men are compelled of necessity to extend 
credit, and do extend credit, and under such conditions where there is no 
stability in‘ the credit market, it was easy to destroy confidence; and we 
have talked learnedly in the past about our troubles being due to loss of 
confidence, and have sometimes forgotten that the loss of confidence was 
unavoidable, because the banks of the country owed ten times as much 
money as the banks had in their vaults, and if 10 per cent of their depositors 
at any one time were to call for the payment of the deposits in cash, the 
banks wouid have nothing with which to transact current business, and to 
pay a check on a deposit. 

It was no wonder that the banks of this country were in a state of con- 
tinual tepidation, whenever there was a threat of a panic, or a disturbance 
of confidence. I believe for us that period is gone, and gone forever. 


Use of Commercial Bills as Basis of Note Issue 


Under our present system, commercial bills can be used to issue money, 
Federal Reserve notes, they are not bank notes either. The banks of this 
country tried hard to make them bank notes. They are notes of the United 
States, with the taxing power behind them, and as good money as the world 
has ever seen, secured in cash by a credit of a man who takes his note to 
his local bank, and is worthy of a loan; secured, second, by the member bank 
that endorses that note; secured, third, by the Federal Reserve Bank that 
takes that note; secured, in fact, by all of the banks of this country who 
are members of that system, and secured by the stockholders of those banks, 
under the double liability clause; and finally, secured by the taxing power 
of the people of the United States. There never was in the history of the 
world a security of more stability and dignity. 

But what has that to do with the investment banking business? It 
gives for the first time in this country, an assured stability in business. 
It brings into activity every human agency available in our country. It 
brings to employment every man willing to labor. It brings a condition, 
not of temporary prosperity, but of continued stable business prosperity in 
this country, which cannot be broken. 

Any individual who indulges in unsound business methods, will of neces- 
sity go into a personal liquidation, as he merits; but, in the future, no man 
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will have the ground cut from under his feet, by a sudden panic, such as 
swept over this country in October, 1907, when nearly every bank from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, closed its doors from Saturday to Monday night. 
The American people had the wit, even in that exigency to manufacture an 
artificial currency in the form of clearing house certificates; in the form of 
eashiered checks, pay checks; certificates of deposit, and numerous other 
forms which availed at the time, as a medium of currency; and the people 
of the country had the good sense to stand by the banks and not to demand 
the payment of their deposits in cash. 

But the exigency will never arise again in fhis country, and you will 
find that those who deal in municipal securities will have a widening field, 
amore stable field—-I call your attention to the stability of the interest rate, 
since the Federal Reserve Act went into effect, practically no fluctuation. 
In a few days the interest rate in New York went to 6 per cent; but the 
rate is comparatively stable now, without the fluctuation of a single point, 
and the reason of that is perfectly plain—because those who have a right 
to ask credit; those who have a right to demand currency, can offer these 
proper securities and obtained the currency that they need, and when a 
man can get currency, and know he ean get curreney—then he does not 
want it. 


Country Is Entering Upon a New Era 


The United States is entering into a new era, and in my judgment the 
world is entering into a new era. Since the Federal Reserve Act went into 
effect, the bankers of this country have gained over six thousand millions of 
dollars in deposits, and that is a sum so gigantic that the human imagination 
can hardly conceive it. It is a little difficult to ascertain where that line of 
deposits comes from. A part of it is undoubtedly due to money which was 
hoarded in this country, and which was gradually put back into employ- 
ment under conditions that the holders of it believed they were safe in 
marching forth on. <A part of it is due to drawing out of stockings of the 
cowardly depositor who was unwilling to trust the bank, some ninety odd 
millions of dollars through the postal savings system by which the Govern- 
ment puts itself behind the depositors and redeposits that fund with the 
bank. A part of it is due to the bringing into this country of European 
gold; but a very large part of it, in my opinion, is due to the extension of 
credit by the bankers of this country, which re-appear as deposits. So that 
in my judgment the Federal Reserve Act has a very far-reaching effect 
upon all business. 

The stabilizing of finance and commerce and industry means that the 
public will become buyers of your securities in gradually increasing degrees 
to the extent of their means. It means that the spirit of confidence which 
has been established in this country will be useful to you in your field 
beeause it will enlarge your eclientage, and enable you to place your securi- 
ties in a constantly widening circle. 

In writing the Federal Reserve Act infinite pains were taken to get the 
point of view of the bankers of this country. I, myself, spent days listen- 
ing to the arguments, personally and directly, with the leading bankers of 
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the United States, in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis; and | 
invited their confidence, and I imposed upon them the duty of instructing 
me as far as possible, as Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the Senate. 


Not To Be Taken Too Seriously 


A man who goes to the Senate must not be taken altogether too seri- 
ously. I had an old professor at the university named Richard 8S. MeCul- 
lough, whom | greatly admired, and one of his favorite sayings was :— 
‘““Young gentleman, do not think yourself a megatherium. Men average 
about five feet, eight inches high.*” Some time ago | witnessed an amusing 
thing in the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate. Senator Dawes of 
Massachusetts was chairman of that committee. A young man named 
Abrams represented the Pau Pau Indians, as a delegate, and he was appeal- 
ing to Senator Dawes that he might agree with the Indians that they might 
allot their lands in severalty. He insisted upon his presentation of the ease, 
and Senator Dawes could not agree to it, and finally he turned to Senator 
Dawes and said, ‘‘Senator Dawes, do you think I have not sense enough to 
run my own business?’’ 

Senator Dawes replied, ‘‘Oh, no, I was only speaking of the average 
Pau Pau.’’ Abrams said, ‘‘Senator, I am an average Pau Pau.’’ 

Senator Dawes said, ‘‘Oh, no, Mr. Abrams, the Pau Pau would not send 
an average man to represent them in Congress. They would send the smart- 
est man they had.”’ 

Abrams replied, ‘‘Senator, you are mistaken: The Pau Paus are like the 
people of the United States; they never do send their smartest men to Con- 
gress.”’ 

And it is the part of wisdom, that every organization, that is skilled in a 
particular line, has something to say of value in improving our financial con- 
dition and doing it with intelligent directness, in order that Congress may 
understand what is needed in this country, and what should be done. The 
people of the United States comprise every shade of opinion, political, reli- 
gious, intellectual,—every point of view, and the great body of opinion of 
the people of this country is the sheet-anchor of our safety. 





Right of Popular Sovereignty Essential 


The rule of the few in this country is the only element of serious danger 
to our stability. It is the rule of the few in Europe where they made a 
mistake somewhere—we do not know just where, and it is not for us to 
say, but it is evident that the human brain fell down in the administration 
of government in Europe, and those people are at each other’s throat 
destroying human life on a seale so gigantie as to make the entire world 
tremble with anxiety and fear. We have in this country a minority system, 
which is directly at variance with the fundamental principles upon which 
every one of our state governments was founded. 

Every state government has in it, as a fundamental principle, the prin- 
ciple that the sovereignty resides in the people; and they have a right to 
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alter, amend, or change that government whenever it fails to meet the 
requirements of giving protection to life, liberty ‘and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. And yet we have only in a comparatively small degee written upon 
our statutes the mechanism by which that sovereignty shall be exercised 
without undue or sinister influence. In the Senate of the United States I 
could not pass a Corrupt Practice Act because of the hostility of a few in that 
body; and the rules of the Senate adopted in 1806 which gives unlimited 
right of debate to any garrulous debater, or any man who is unwilling to 
allow a bill to pass. 

lt is minority rule, and it is bad minority rule. It should not be 
endured in a free republic. The Senate of the United States should have 
the right by a majority vote to determine when it will dispose of any pend- 
ing question. It has not that right now, under its own rules. 


Preferential Ballots in Federal Reserve Act 


In the Federal Reserve Act you will find a preferential ballot system, 
and I call your attention to it as citizens of the United States, because I 
regard it as of fundamental national importance. The preferential ballot 
automatically coheres a majority, and no nomination can be made except by 
a majority, and no election can be made except by a majority, and an organ-. 
ized group of politicians on the inside of either party at present is able to 
dictate nominations by the plurality system dividing the majority of their 
own party first, and then dividing and conquering the unorganized rule of 
the others. And the politicians of both parties keep them from enjoying that 
privilege. This matter could only be understood by giving it attention; it 
can only be understood by giving it thoughtful attention; it can only be 
understood, thoroughly understood, by putting the microscope on it, and 
unless some man ¢alls the attention of the country to these principles, it will 
be longer delayed than it should be. 

I call your attention to the fact that the Civil War in the United States 
was due to a defect government in this country. We had a Constitution 
which was amendable; we had a Supreme Court which was not recallable; 
and the Dred Scott decision was passed, nationalizing slavery, and we could 
not change the decision, and we fought it out at the cannon’s mouth as the 
only available political remedy. We should not let that recur to the United 
States, and I call your attention to the fact that we are face to face with a 
struggle between the interests of Organized Labor and Organized Capital in 
this country, and we have no mechanism that is adequate to thoroughly meet 
these differences if they arise upon Constitutional questions. 


Defects of Government Should Be Remedied 


You talk of Stability, you talk of Conservatism,—important as these 
things are, let me tell you that if you quietly sit still and permit the struc- 
ture of governments to be so defective as to be unable to deal with these great 
questions which will arise, you put your capital in jeopardy, and you put 
your lives in jeopardy as well. 

In the Senate we have always said that party lines stop at tidewater. I 
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ask you, as thoughtful Americans, if it is not wiser that party lines should 
stop at tidewater? Shall we, because of domestic division, because of differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to domestic policy permit one party to be used 
against another party by foreign interests? The Senate has laid down a 
wise doctrine which | think political parties should follow, that party lines 
should not cross tidewater ; that in dealing with foreign questions we should 
deal with foreign questions as Americans, and as Americans alone. No mat- 
ter who may be in control of the Senate; no matter who may be our Presi- 
dent; let us all, whoever he be, whether a Democrat or a Republican,—let us 
see to it that we do not divide in dealing with foreign questions, except where 
we may justly divide as Americans, considering it from an American stand- 
point. 





Rural Credit Act a Big Factor 


Your interests are not affected by the Federal Reserve Act alone; your 
interests are also affected and will be affected by the other Acts which have 
passed relating to it indirectly. Your interests will be affected in a very 
important way by the Rural Credits Act, because the Rural Credits Act is 
going to bring forward the need of those who are cultivating the soil of 
America with those that have idle money to invest, and those bonds which 
will be issued, based upon landed estates, under the safeguard of Federal 
management, will cut a very important figure in enlarging your own field. 

It will stimulate agriculture in this country and enable the people to buy 
a much larger volume than ever before. In Germany they say that the 
average wheat yield is 36 bushels an acre; in the United States it is between 
12 and 14 bushels per acre. Our people do not use a sufficient amount of 
wisdom in tilling their soil; they do not use a proper kind or a proper quan- 
tity of artificial stimulants to the soil. The United States has now by Act pro- 
posed to spend $15,000,000 for making nitrates, and when the nitrates are not 
needed for the manufacture of powder they will be used for fertilizers. The 
United States by the Smith-Lever Act is sending a demonstrator of agricul- 
ture to every single county in the United States, and many counties are sup- 
plementing that work with their own funds. 


Seeking to Increase Our Production 


We are teaching scientific agriculture; we are teaching scientific hus- 
bandry; we are teaching scientific horticulture ; economies of the farm, too. 
Those things mean a greater purchasing power on the part of the people of 
the United States; it means a larger field for you, because of this larger pur- 
chasing power. I therefore commend your friendly interest on behalf of the 
Rural Credit System when these bonds are issued. I think you should take 
a friendly hand and place those bonds with the view to build up this country 
as a patriotic service and above all the service of building up America to 
make it what it should be; and incidentally you will serve your own inter- 
ests thereby. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


A fool and his money are always in cireulation.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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United States Senator from New Hampshire 


URAL eredits is becoming more and more a subject of interest 
not only to the bankers but to business men generally. Farm 
employes have always shown a tendency to leave the soil, and 
this tendency seems to become greater as the years roll by. <A 

man who ean get a job in a city to run a street car as a motorman or con-. 
duetor for $10 or $12 or $15 a week does not see much in farmer life for 
him, if he can just get a bare living. The reason this is so is because the 
farmer feels he ought to enjoy life and rear and educate his family, and 
the modern farm requires a large amount of capital to run it. The farmer 
must have good buildings and good seed and good machinery ; and he must 
use fertilizer in order to have good crops. All of this takes money, and 
money is a thing that the farmer should be able to get from the bank. 
The farmer has been taught how to save, and he has learned that it is a 
disgrace to have a mortgage on his farm; he does not know that it is 
entirely respectable and reputable for any business man to borrow money 
so that he may earn more by those means. The farmer has yet to be showh 
that, although he is learning it slowly. 


Farmer Has First Class Security 


Now, assume that a farmer wants to borrow money, he has the best 
security that there is on earth, that is the earth. Productive land is the 
best security for a loan. He goes to the nearest bank and he asks for a 
loan. Now, that bank is probably a commercial bank, such as you do 
business with. They are loaning other people’s money to you. The reason 
why a pawn broker is a larger man than a banker is not because of the 
risk he runs, but because the pawn broker is loaning his own money and 
the banker is loaning somebody else’s money. Therefore, the banker has a 
great deal more to loan and he can make a great deal bigger turnover, and 
he can loan money on a larger seale than the pawn broker ean. 

This particular banker that the farmer goes to to loan money, to get a 
loan on short time, the banker knows that he is likely to be ealled upon for 
that money quickly; he cannot put that money into a long term security, 
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because if he does he cannot get it when he needs it; and because it is the 
other man’s money he must be able to get it when he ealls for it. There- 
fore, the commercial banker must say to the farmer who wants to make 
a loan on a long term: ‘‘I am very sorry, but I cannot do it.’’ He may 
explain the real reason or he may not; and even if he had the funds that 
he could put out on long time, he does not know the farmer, and he does not 
know the farm; he does not know whether it will be a safe loan, and, there- 
fore, we have got to provide for the farmer of this country a special form 
of bank institution where he can go and get an accommodation, not as a 
favor but as a matter of right. 


Different Methods of Farmers 


I have sometimes put it from the farmer's point of view, in the form of 
a little story about John Brown, the farmer, who owns a farm in the middle 
west. The soil is heavy and black, but it has been run out by the previous 
owner; the previous owner had treated that farm like a mine, not like a 
farm. He had taken out of it all of the time and had never put anything 
back into the soil. He had grown independent in the process and had 
moved to the town, and had sold the farm to our friend Sones. /42ewvA! 

Now, Jones has a neighbor who is a prosperous farmer. He has good 
buildings, good live stock and good crops. He runs a farm where they put 
good seed into the ground, where they put tons of fertilizer on the farm 
every year. John Brown has a little run down farm, rough looking, lack- 
ing in machinery, containing indifferent live stock, and he makes a poorer 
showing at the end of the year than does his neighbor, for he finds himself 
at the end of the year with a small crop. But he is one of those men who 
has been brought up to believe that it is a disgrace to have a mortgage on 
his farm. He has never borrowed but once, and then when the debt became 
due he could not pay, and he could not find anybody to renew it, and he 
had to pay a big commission at an exorbitant rate of interest to tide over, 
and it took him years of work to pay that debt. It has been a nightmare 
to him ever since. 


Banker Held in Awe 


John Brown has an ungle, Joe, who comes out of the city, where he is a 
storekeeper. Te tells Jones that he is doing business on borrowed capital, 
that he borrows right along from the banker, puts up his notes, and borrows 
money on them. And he talks to Jorfes and he says to him: ‘‘ Why, what 
are these banks for, if it is a disgrace to borrow money?’’ And Jox#s thinks 
it over, and finally he gets up his courage enough to go te the nearest banker 
to make a loan. In the first place, when he gets there he is chloroformed by 
the appearance of things, the brass, and the mahogany, and the Mexican 
onyx, which is part of the fire that the bankers apply to the gentlemen 
who come into the bank to ask for a loan. They make the visitor think how 
large a man the banker is. It is part of the game, and it is legitimate in a 
way. 

I don’t suppose very many people have gone into a bank and wondered 
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whether they were going to be able to make their leave and go back to work 
with knees trembling beneath them because they “were going to ask a tre- 
mendous favor of a man who gets profit only when he loans money. That 
is where brains come in. But it makes John Brown look like he is worth 
ten ceuts when the banker looks at him like that; he is looking for a place 
to drop into. He does not know the reason why he cannot have the money 
but there was something said about money being dear and he does not 
borrow the money. . 

But a friend, Robinson, turns up. Robinson comes from Lansing, Michi- 
gan, where there is a Federal bank. There aré to be twelve of these great 
Federal loan banks to be established in the country. Robinson tells Brown 
that the Government is going to furnish $9,000,000 worth of capital to those 
banks and those banks are not allowed to do a single thing but loan money 
to the farmer on the security of their farm. The farmer will have the right 
to go there and borrow money at a low rate of interest on the security of 
his farm on a long term mortgage with the privilege of paying up a small 
per cent of the capital each year. 

Well, it looks like flim-flam to John Brown. He cannot think that such 
a way is possible to him, and so he reads up about the proposition, but he 
finds that he cannot borrow directly from the bank itself, he has got to 
form a national farm loan association among his neighbors, and he will be. 
able to borrow through that association. 


Forming a Loan Association 


So Brown puts in two or three evenings visiting his neighbors, and he 
finds that they are in just about the same condition that he is in himself, 
so he invites them over to meet him in his kitchen, and they get together 
some Saturday night and look the circulars over and get themselves familiar 
with the details of the plan formulated by the Government. 

If the papers had come from Wall Street instead of from the Government 
at Washington they would be very suspicious that they were being handed 
a gold brick. They find that if there are ten of them who want to borrow 
not less than $20,000 in the aggregate, that they can get a charter. So they 
fill out their blanks and send their names and their applications to the loan 
bank situated nearest to them in their district; the loan bank sends a rep- 
resentative down to where Brown lives, and he looks over the farm and 
looks over the farmer, and if he thinks they are all right and should be 
allowed to borrow the money he makes a favorable report. Then the 
charter comes—in the name of the National Farm Loan Association of 
Rockford, Illinois, perhaps it might be, or of any other place. 


Workings of Association 


These men have been entitled by virtue of their membership:to borrow 
50 per cent of the appraised value of their farm plus 20 per cent of the 
insured value of their buildings. They have to take stock in the local 
farm loan association so that they will become members of the association 
and have stock in the enterprise. 
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There is another reason for that that is perfectly plain; if they want to 
borrow $2,000 they must take $100 in stock in the bank of their association. 
They have the privilege to take $100 of stock for every $2,000 loaned, so 
that they get $1,900 in cash to carry on their work with and $100 in stock. 
And that is all there is to it. They borrow from the National Farm Loan 
Association; Brown is elected secretary and treasurer; he gets a small fee 
for doing the work, and that is the only expense to the association. He 
doesn’t have to erect big bank buildings with large expense. 

They may all meet in Brown’s kitchen once a week or once a month, 
just as the circumstances require. Suppose a local man wishes to borrow 
money on the security of his farm, he just sends the papers to the local 
loan bank and the local loan bank sends those to the main bank and an 
appraiser is appointed by the Government, a well qualified man, to see that 
the farm is not over appraised, and then they get their money at the lowest 
possible rate on the assessed valuation fixed. 

No money can be loaned to the farmer at to exceed 6 per cent interest. 
If they cannot loan to a farmer at 6 per cent, they cannot loan anything 
at all. They are allowed to take from that 6 per cent only 1 per cent for 
expenses and profits. 


Additional Capital Provided 


Now, you say: ‘‘If this is such a good thing they will very soon loan 
their $9,000,000 capital,’’ and they will, and we will have to get some more 
money to loan to the farmer. But one of the things we have figured out is 
this: we have made this provision: if one of the loan banks has accumulated 
not less than $50,000 on first mortgages, on farms, it may take those mort- 
gages to the farm registry representing the Government and put the loans 
up as collateral security for an issue of a like amount of farm loan bonds. 
Those farm loan bonds will be the greatest investment that has ever been 
offered to the American public. They will be secured in the first place by 
the capital, reserves and earnings of the principal loan bank that issues 
them; they will be secured in the second place by the capital from the 
reserves and earnings from the other eleven loan banks, which all have to 
endorse them; they will be secured by a like amount of first mortgages on 
productive farm lands. 

That, however, is only part of it. Each one of those mortgages is en- 
dorsed by the Farm Loan Association that the borrower belongs to, and 
those men who joined the Farm Loan Association not only take 6 per cent 
of the loan in stock but they become individually liable for 5 per cent more, 
so that there is that individual lability back of them. 


Safeguarding Membership in Association 


Now, you see this will be a good thing for the farmer, because it will 
make him eareful not to let scalawags into the Farm Loan Association. He 
will have stock in it so that only good farmers will come in to borrow; he 
will have stock in it and see that only good farmers come in and that there 
is a fair proposal made. And if the plan works as well as we believe it 
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will the individual farmer will not be called upon at all on his individual 
liability. The farmer owns stock in the individual bank and every one 
who owns stock in an individual bank in this country has that same liability 
—and as a member of the Farm Loan Association he will be willing to 
accept it. 

Back of every one of those bonds is the obligation of some farmer who 
has put up a mortgage for the borrowed money, has put up his collateral 
as security ; back of that is the value of the farm-itself, worth at least twice 
as much as the farmer borrowed. And you cannot make a bond stronger 
than that. But that is not all: In case one’of the loan banks gets into 
trouble the treasurer of the United States is authorized to advance not to 
exceed $6,000,000 to tide it over. That is a great help. But the greatest 
value is that the Government of the United States is morally back of this 
whole system. The Government will have its bank appraisers and the Farm 
Loan Board supervising the whole thing. 


Following European Method 


All over Europe where we have made our studies and have found out 
the true principle of rural credit, we found that there were private or joint 
stock banks existing on the Government charter alongside of the co- 
operative banks. And we have provided in this bill for joint stock banks 
which may be organized with the same privileges and under the same 
supervision as these co-operative banks. 

That is a necessary feature, because there will be some farmers who 
won’t want to go into an association with their neighbors and become indi- 
vidually liable at all. There will be some farmers who will want to borrow 
more than $10,000 too in cities where banks may not loan more than 
$10,000. In the co-operative banks we limit them to borrowing for pro- 
ductive purposes, for buying farms or erecting improvements, buying live 
stock, paying off debts that they previously held, but in a joint stock bank 
a farmer can borrow for any. purpose as long as he owns the property. In 
the co-operative institution the farmer must actually engage in cultivating 
his farm. In a joint stock institution if he owns his farm he may borrow. 

We feel that private stock institutions should be encouraged along the 
same line as commercial banks are encouraged and authorized by the 
Government. All the national banks in this country have the privilege of 
doing business under Government supervision ; under a Government charter 
which gives them certain standing. People feel that the Government is 
back of them. The Government is morally back of all of our national bank- 
ing institutions, and so we have allowed the joint stock banks representing 
private investment to come in and establish that sort of a bank. 


Long Time Maturities Popular 


To return to the co-operation bank—when we put out that form of loan 
bonds those bonds are bought by investors. Investors come along and-like 
long term securities. There is an enormous amount of funds that are seek- 
ing long term investment in the United States. Money is being held by 
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wage earners, clerks, professional men and others who are seeking invest- 
ments if they can get them safely for a long time. Then there are the 
funds of societies, funds in the hands of trustees, executors, guardians, and 
so forth; then, there are the great benevolent associations that have funds 
to invest which must be invested safely, and there are the great insurance 
companies, and others; there are institutions like the museums, the art 
museums, the libraries, and such, who are looking for safe investments; 
and trust funds which they desire to have invested. Those bonds must be 
safe and they should pay good remuneration, better than the average Gov- 
ernment bond. 

It is, therefore, Just as much to the interest of the investor. Here is 
money which safely can give a good return and which enables the farmer 
to borrow at a fair rate, and those are two very important factors to be 
considered in this question: the man who wants to invest on the one side 
and the farmer who wants to borrow on the other side. Each has what 
the other wants. They have never been able in this country yet to get 
together on fair terms, but under the Federal Farm Loan Act we provide 
the bridge which will bring those two factors together to deal with each 
other on safe and inexpensive terms. 


Rates Are Problems to Be Solved 


That is the problem. After the bonds are sold, and I have reason to 
believe that these bonds can be sold, they will net, say, 5 per cent, but a 
greater amount will net 44% per cent, and I think in a few years they will 
get down to + per cent and even below. But we require the joint stock 
banks, and the Federal loan banks to do business on the margin of 1 per 
cent. 

The experience of Europe is that they are able to do business there on 
this plan at the rate of about a third of one per cent. If they can do it at 
a third of one per cent in these co-operative banks, two-thirds of one per 
cent will be velvet, and that will go back to the borrowers just like a par- 
ticipating life insurance policy ; because the borrowers are the stockholders, 
and as long as a man is a borrower and until his loan is entirely paid out 
he has to be a stockholder, and, therefore, he shares in the profits of the 
system. Just as soon as his loan to the bank is paid up his stock is paid off 
to him, $100 in eash, so that he gets his investment back. I have no hesita- 
tion in prophesying that the stock will pay the farmer fully as much as the 
interest that he has to pay on what he has to borrow. It ought to pay 5 
per cent. If it becomes more than that I should advocate a lower interest 
rate. 


Administration of Plan 


Over all we have the Federal Farm Loan Board of five members, inelud- 
ing the secretary and treasurer. It is a bureau right in the treasury depart- 
ment and it is under the Government eye there all of the time. The Farm 
Loan Board divides the country up into districts, and it gives charters to 
the Federal loan banks and the joint stock banks and to the farm loan 
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associations. It appoints appraisers and bank examiners and a form of 
loan registry for each district. It governs the rate of interest in co-operative 
banks but not in the joint stock banks. It has general supervision pre- 
cisely as the Federal Reserve Board has supervision over the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

There are twelve Federal Loan Banks. There will be one in the Chi- 
cago district. It must include the entire state, not a portion of the state, 
because that would be homogeneous. So we do not let them go across 
state. Capital is set at $750,000, and it will be open to private subscription, 
and whatever the private subscription does not fake care of, Unele Sam will 
prescribe for. There will be five directors put in charge of each Federal 
Loan Bank to begin with, appointed by the Farm Loan Board. When there 
is $100,000 borowed the bank will be turned over to the permanent officials 
of the bank. Six of those will be elected by the Farm Loan Association 
and three of them will be appointed by the Farm Loan Board. So the 
Government will be represented by three members and the borrowers will 
be represented by six members, and the only real expense of the system 
will be in these Federal Loan Banks. They are the ones that make the loans 
and they are the ones on whose judgment the institution will depend, that 
is where the bank’s brains will be. 

The nine directors will be the only real expensive thing about the system. . 
You cannot run a bank successfully without good banking brains, and you 
have got to have good bank brains just as you have to have any other kind 
of brains. But we believe the system will be run on an economical basis. 
There are twelve banks, but the bankers are not in touch with the indi- 
vidual farmers and we eannot establish enough Government banks to see 
that every farmer will be in touch with one. We, therefore, conceived the 
idea of keeping in touch with the farmer through the Federal Loan Asso- 
ciation, made up of groups of farmers who are borrowers in every locality 
in the country. Thus, it is up to the farmer. If the farmer is a man like 
my friend, John Brown, if he wants to help himself we will allow him to 
become a partner in the enterprise to take stock in the Farm Loan <Asso- 
ciation and to become personally interested and to borrow the money at 
the lowest rate. 


Why Borrower Must Take Stock 


There is another reason why we make him take 5 per cent in stock, and 
this is it: you know what the reserves are in a national bank or a state 
bank. You have got to have so much on hand so that if a lot of people want 
money they ean have it. You have got to have so much on hand in order to 
be able to take up the slack during hard times. It is capital that is back of 
the enterprise. The experience of the savings bank with loans on farm 
mortgages is that you should have $5.00 out of every $100 on hand, capital 
to use in case of emergency. It is what is called the guarantee fund. 

If the Government creates that guarantee fund we would always have 
all the money in the treasury for the next ten years that we need. But 
the Government .cannot go that far. And so the Government sets the bank 
up and it says to the farmer: ‘‘There is your own enterprise. We ask you 
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to contribute a guarantee fund, say out of every $2,000 you borrow to con- 
tribute $100 as a guarantee fund.’’ So you see that for every new loan, 
the capital of the enterprise is increased by 5 per cent of the loan. The 
local association takes it from the farmer and gives him stock in the asso- 
ciation and then the local association passes it along, every cent of it, to 
the loan banks and they get stock in the loan banks. Then there are profits 
and dividends, and those earnings go to the Farm Loan Association. Then 
the Farm Loan Association declare dividends on their stock, and so the 
money gets back to the borrower. It is just exactly like the participation 
life insurance policy. 


Present Plan Only a Starter 


The plan we have outlined is only a starter in the rural credit. And this 
is only the mortgage feature of it. There must be more done for the farmer 
on the personal credit side; there must be more done for the farmer on the 
co-operative side. We have seen the system established in Europe which 
keeps in touch with the farmer. He who believes in fraternalism must get 
up to date on this matter, and if not he will find himself hopelessly marooned 
in the desert. The Government ean do this thing much better than any- 
body else, more cheaply and more effectually and open up the vista of 
prosperity so that the farmer will be more prosperous, so that he can buy 
things which possibly you here present may be able to sell him and that 
will make the farmer happy as he is supposed to be in the song learned at 
school about the independent farmer. 


A GOOD MAN 


A good man never dies-— 
In ‘worthy deed and prayer 
And helpful hands, and honest eyes, 
If smiles or tears be there: 
Who lives for you and me— 
Lives for the world he tries 
To help—he lives eternally. 
A good man never dies. 
Who lives to bravely take 
His share of toil and stress. 
And, for his weaker fellow’s sake, 
Makes every burden less— 
He may, at last, seem worn— 
Lie fallen—hands and eyes 
Folded—yet, though we mourn and mourn, 
A good man never dies. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 








OUR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 


BY JOHN J. ARNOLD 
Vice-President First National Bank of Chicago 


Y NATURE I am an optimist, and through the rifts of the 
war clouds hanging over us | am able to see a silver lining. | 
believe that out of this terrific conflict which is now raging across 
the sea there is bound to come, in return for all of the great sacri- 

fices made, some great good for future generations. As a citizen I have at 
all times tried to interest myself in domestic affairs, but quite naturally as a 
result of my daily occupation I have endeavored to visualize our domestic 
conditions in their relation to the world at large. 

! now wish to eall attention to a few facets with which you are already 
more or less familiar, having reference to the peculiar nature of the develop- 
ment of our national life. The first period of our history is known as that 
of individual effort. This was the period when men entered business on a 
small scale, with a comparatively small number of employes; when the 
employer was acquainted with the families of the employer, and vice versa; 
when each took an interest in the affairs of the other. This intimate rela- 
tionship resulted in co-operation. Then we come on up through the period 
which we recognize as the period of corporate action, when the smaller. 
organizations, if such they may be called, were consolidated into larger cor- 
porate bodies. 

Organization of Labor 


The result of this movement was detrimental rather than otherwise to our 
social life, due to the fact that in the large corporation we separated the men 
at the bench from the man in charge of the business. As a result of this 
separation there grew up that monstrosity which we know in our history as 
a being without a soul. Asa result of this soulless organization there came 
into being a movement for the solidifying and organizing of the employes 
into what we now know as our labor unions, the primary object being that of 
self-protection. 

Gradually, however, the labor element realized that organization placed 
into their hands a great power, and this as a result has frequently been mis- 
used. I am not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but if I can understand 
the trend of our time, I believe that the twentieth century in the history of 
the United States‘of America will be known as the century of co-operation. 
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Corporations and unions are here, | believe, to stay. The big problem for us 
to solve is the bringing about of a relationship between employer and 
employe which will redound to their mutual benefit. 


Unscrambling the Eggs 


When the late J. Pierpont Morgan was on the witness stand at the time 
the trusts and corporations of our nation were being investigated, he made 
the statement that you cannot unscramble scrambled eggs, meaning thereby 
that the large corporations of our time cannot be dissolved and the former 
condition of things again be brought about. At the time this statement was 
made a Chicago cartoonist illustrated the same in a eartoon. Our little 
daughter, at that time five years of age, was studying this cartoon. Not 
being able to understand it, she appealed to her father for information. 
After giving as good an explanation as I could, she informed me that she 
could tell Mr. Morgan how to unscramble scrambled eggs, and upon inquir- 
ing of her as to how she would do this, she immediately replied, ‘‘I would 
feed them to the chickens.’’ 

That is about the only way by which we could undo our corporations 
and larger organizations. We would have to start at the bottom and lay 
the egg over again. Such, however, isnot the tendency of our day, and in 
my judgment it is entirely out of the question. 

We recognize that foreign nations have contributed largely to our 
national life or our domestic relations. In the first place, they have con- 
tributed of their flesh and blood, and in addition, they have given us freely 
of their capital, helping us to develop our farms and industries. 


Three Classes of People Here 


In our domestic life we have three classes of people. The first class are 
those who are native born and the second those of foreign birth, who, how- 
ever, have become naturalized American citizens. This class we now know 
as our hyphenates. The third class are those who are of foreign birth but 
who are residing in our midst without having taken out their naturalization 
papers. This may be due to one of two causes. We deny naturalization to 
some, and others prefer to live here without renouncing allegiance to the 
land of their birth. It is a very interesting fact that the tirade against the 
hyphen should have been directed against the foreign born who are not 
naturalized, and consequently not hyphenated Americans. Practically all of 
those against whom indictments have been brought by our Government for 
participation in plots, ete., since the outbreak of war belong to this third 
celass—foreigners who reside in our country but who are not American 
citizens. 

History records two distinct movements of immigrants to this country. 
In the first place, we have those who came to us from North and Western 
Europe, and later on, those who came from South and Eastern Europe. Of 
those who came during the period when North and Western Europe were 
sending their citizens, according to our latest census, approximately sixty 
per cent of the male immigrants twenty-one years of age and over have 
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taken out their citizenship papers, and among these our German brothers 
rank first. In the second movement we find that ohly eighteen per ¢ent of 
those who have come to us from Southern and Eastern Europe have become 
American citizens. These are some of our domestic problems to which I 
desire to call attention. 


Taking Care of the Immigrant 


Every foreigner coming to our land, whether he becomes an American 
citizen or simply a resident, is bound by the nature of things to contribute 
something toward our national character. Some contribute that which is 
constructive and others that which is looked upon as destructive. However, 
we call ourselves the melting pot, and if melting pot is the proper name, 
then all of these ingredients, whether good or bad, must go toward the 
molding or the making of the American of the future. In the taking care 
of the foreigner who has come to our land, more particularly during the 
latter movement, we as a nation, in my judgment, have been quite remiss. 

The Argentine Republic of South America receives every year approxi- 
mately 250,000 foreigners, and the Government sees to the distribution of the 
new-comers, so that the cities do not become congested, as is the case in our 
eountry. In this way the great city of Buenos Aires, with a population of 
two million people, is without a slum. They distribute the new-comers so 
as to make them a part of their national life, while we bid them welcome to 
our shores and then allow them to scramble for themselves, which has 
resulted in building up foreign communities, especially in our larger cities. 

This, to my mind, is a thought which we ought to consider and consider 
well. Our ideals are given expression to in the constitution of our land, and 
as a Government we should see to it that the foreigner who becomes a resi- 
dent here is properly informed with regard to the ideals for which our 
constitution stands. We allow too many to come here with ideas in contra- 
diction to our ideals, and then we expect loyalty and patriotism. 


Must Americanize New-Comers 


Great Britain is known as a great colonizing empire, and her success or 
failure is measured by the loyalty or disloyalty of her colonists. If at the 
outbreak of this great war the colonies had not responded to the call of the 
mother-land, the whole world would have pronouneed Great Britain a 
failure as a colonizing nation, but because she has received the support of 
her colonies the world says Great Britain is a success as a colonizing empire. 
Shall we be judged by any other standard? Is it not the part of our Gov- 
ernment and of our people, is it not the duty, in fact, to see to it that the 
foreigner who comes to our land is indeed and in truth Americanized ? 

Nations, as individuals, have their periods of growth, maturity and decay. 
The first is what we call primitive materialism, the time when organization 
is meager and social life is relatively simple. We have long since moved 
out of that period into the second, which we know as refined materialism, 
with complex organization and diversified social life. The question today 
is, shall we also experience decay? Shall our movement in the future be 
upward or downward? 
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The individual is a three-fold being, physical, mental and spiritual. The 
development of all three produces the normal being. It is my judgment 
from what | know of the European situation that the conditions there today 
are due to the fact that the belligerent nations have during the last ten or 
fifteen years been developing the physical and mental at the expense of the 
spiritual. 

Spiritual Development Is Ignored 

National life is the result of collective individualism. We have looked 
well to the development of certain faculties of our manhood. I am in favor 
of universal military training, not for the purpose of world conquest, nor 
even primarily for self-defense, but I should like to see compulsory military 
training for the fuller development of the manhood of our nation. Our 
educational system is one of which all of us are justly proud. In this way 
the physical and mental development of our youth is well provided for, but 
what of the spiritual? 

When after the Spanish-American war we returned the Island of Cuba 
to its occupants, wishing them God-speed and offering support and help, we 
astonished the Old World, for such a thing had never been heard of before, 
and when again, at the time of the Boxer rebellion, we turned back to China 
our share of the indemnity amounting to $20,000,000, with the request that 
the income from this amount was to be made use of for the education of 
the Chinese young manhood, the world again was startled and astonished. 
It seems to me that these two interesting facts in our national life demon- 
strated that we as a nation have a soul, and that we are interested in the 
welfare of others, and are not merely a self-seeking people. If our course 
in history is to continue onward and upward we must maintain and develop 
the spiritual side of our character. This will stand us in good stead in our 
domestie as well as in our foreign relations. 


Labor Represented in Government 


Organized labor is today represented at our seat of Government in a way 
which perhaps very few of us fully understand and comprehend. Leaders 
in our political life in Washington have said that there is concentrated and 
centered in the representatives of organized labor more power than is 
possessed by the executive head of our Government. 

We have, on the other hand, now an organization in Washington which is 
to represent the business thought and business interests of our land. Sam- 
uel Gompers with his organization is constantly watching legislation to see 
to it that nothing is enacted which will be harmful to labor, and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, on the other hand, is keeping 
in touch with legislation for the benefit of business at large. These two 
organizations are now working along independent lines. If the proper spir- 
itual atmosphere is developed they will eventually say, ‘‘Come, let us reason 
together.’’ The problems which these two organizations are considering 
separately are so closely inter-related and inter-linked that the day must 
come, and I hope will come soon, when we will consider them jointly rather 
than as separate units. Capital must come to realize and understand that 
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labor is one of its largest assets, and labor must be made to see that capital 
is not antagonistic, and both must realize that tHe development of our 
resources is dependent upon co-operation. Many of the institutions employ- 
ing labor have already introduced pension systems, a movement looking 
toward the benefit of the employe. This surely is a move in the right 
direction and gives me reason to believe that the twentieth century is to be 
known as the century of co-operation in the United States of America. 


War Has Made Us Think 


What are our foreign relations? Surely at the moment they are not 
very pleasant. Llowever, I am very proud of the fact that today we as a 
nation are thinking internationally as we have never been thinking before. 
As a result of this war we have come to realize and understand that in deed 
and in truth no man liveth unto himself alone, and what is true of the 
individual is also true of the nation. But do not let us forget that the author 
of this declaration had in mind the assuming of obligations and responsibili- 
ties toward our brothers rather than the question of the possibility of 
isolation. 

The United States of America today is a world power. We can no longer 
consider ourselves an isolated nation. It is well for us that we realize that 
we have come to the stature of manhood in national as well as in interna- 
tional affairs. From now on we must assume our place in the council of 
the nations. If this had been our position prior to the outbreak of the war 
it is likely that our President could have indicated to all of the nations con- 
cerned what was to have been our position in the event of the invasion of 
Belgium by either one or the other power. If this had been done in a posi- 
tive manner I believe that Belgium never would have been invaded. In 
any event that is the thing which England did in the Franco-Prussian war, 
and as a result at that time both Germany and France respected Belgium 
neutrality. The rendering of service of this character undoubtedly is the 
ambition of our nation. 


United States Now a Creditor Nation 


We have suddenly swung from the position of a debtor to that of a ered- 
itor nation, but by what means? I have already called attention to the fact 
that the foreign nations have contributed largely toward our development. 
When the European nations contributed toward the development of our 
farms we-gave them in return mortgages on our property. And when they 
gave capital to help build our railroads we gave them bonds. So whenever 
they furnished us with anything for the development of our resources we 
gave them in return ample security. In other words, foreign nations con- 
tributed toward constructive work. Since the outbreak of war the tide has 
turned, and we are now contributing instead, but can Europe give us a 
mortgage on the things which our capital is helping to construct? Our con- 
tribution is for the work of destruction rather than the work of construction: 
The destruction of life and property is an economic waste, and in a conflict 
so far-reaching in its effects as the present one there can be no doubt but 
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that in the end the whole civilized world will have to help to pay the cost. 

[ have never been able to agree with those of our citizens who have 
argued against the furnishing of munitions to the armies of Europe, but 1 
have deplored the fact that so many of our peace industries have been 
turned into munition factories, instead of developing peace trade, which 
would be likely to prove permanent, and in this way would be classed as con- 
structive work. I have repeatedly used an illustration which | am going to 


give now. 


Must Extend Europe Credit 


About six months prior to the outbreak of the European war one of 
England's greatest engineers was my guest in the city of Chicago. He had 
just returned from one of the South American republics where he had 
supervised the engineering work preparatory to the undertaking for the 
building of a railroad, which, together with equipment, including wharves, 
docks, ete., was to cost approximately $100,000,000. The bankers of London 
had agreed to furnish the £20,000,000 required. The contracts were let to 
British contractors; materials were to be furnished by British industries. 
When the war came on the entire undertaking was suspended. 

If at that time we in this country had been in position to undertake the 
building of that road the result would have been that very little of the 
money required would have left our shores, but it would have gone into our 
steel industries, ear factories, ete. In return we would have been given 
ample security for the money which we gave for the work of construction. 
However, there is no question but that if we want to do business with the 
European nations we must extend them eredit just as we have been doing. 


Three Groups of Prospective Customers 


One of the most serious conditions which confronts us today is the read- 
justment of our affairs when the war is over. In our foreign trade we have 
three groups as prospective customers. One are the European countries, 
another the Far East, and the third, the Americas. When we come to study 
our prospective customers we naturally inquire as to the question of 
competition. 

We as a nation have come up in a very short period from that of an 
agricultural country to that of an industrial nation. We are now at a point 
where the surplus of our manufactured products must find an outlet because 
we are not consuming the entire output at home. The European nations— 
England, France, Germany, and Austria, as well as Italy—are similarly sit- 
uated. Consequently when the war is over our temporary big customer will 
instead be our competitor. This, to my mind, is likely to result in a very 
serious situation for us. 

The allied nations of Europe have already combined in their trade 
organizations for the purpose of benefitting each other, and quite naturally 
have not taken the United States of America into consideration. American 
industries will need protection, and while I am ordinarily not a protection- 
ist, I consider the present conditions as most extraordinary. From what I 
know of the movement of international trade, I am absolutely convinced, 
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from the statistics of our exports and imports, that this war came along 
just in the nick of time to save the face of the present administration on 
its tariff policy. We were rapidly moving into a distressful condition, 
which was due to the sudden change in our tariff policy. 1 should like to 
see in our national life a real, big, broad, constructive, comprehensive, non- 
partisan and non-political tariff commission, so as to take this question out 
of polities forever. : 

There is no question in my mind but that this balance of trade in our 
favor cannot be maintained when the war is over. Our present condition 
of a large surplus of available funds is due largely to the fact that our large 
manufacturing concerns quite suddenly changed from doing business on a 
eredit basis to that of doing business with our largest customer cash on 
delivery or even payment in advance. <A borrower as a rule immediately 
becomes a depositor. When the European governments borrow from us the 
amount is immediately deposited in New York banks to be paid out as ship- 
ments are made from time to time. In this way the deposits of New York 
banking institutions have grown tremendously. This condition of things, 
however, will change when the war is over, and we will have to go back 
to a credit basis, which quite naturally will mean higher rates of interest. 


Need of Merchant Marine 


While I have deplored the fact that we have not built up a larger peace 
trade with the other two groups—the Far East and the Americas—I realize 
that we have probably done as well as it was possible under the cireum- 
stances. The fact stares us in the face that larger trade with the Orient 
and the Americas during the period of the war is practically an impossi- 
bility, due to the circumstance that we have no ships of our own in which 
to transport the goods. When war was declared and the great German 
merchant marine was put out of commission the only great competitor of 
the shipping lines now active was set aside, and we as a nation stood prac- 
tieally helpless and had to allow the foreign transportation companies to 
take only that which they wanted. 

Supposing this war should result in a decisive victory for the allies, and 
the German merchant marine and navy would be put out of commission 
permanently, we as a nation would stand at the mercy of the greatest ship- 
ping combine the world has ever known—the Liverpool Shipping Pool. 
Should the opposite result, better treatment could not be expected from 
Germany. Unless we as a nation organize a merchant marine we might as 
well diseontinue advocating development of foreign trade. Shipping rates 
in the past have been fixed against us, and in the future to a much greater 
extent is likely. 

Various methods for the development of a merchant marine have been 
suggested. One of our Chicago business men is of the opinion that our _ 
present navy should be very much enlarged, but that we should have trans- 
ports and freighters which in peace time can be utilized for the carrying of 
ecommerce. Another plan is that outlined by the Chamber of Commerée 
of the United States of America, suggesting that our Government create a 
fund for the purpose of loaning to shipbuilders, say, fifty per cent of the 
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value of the ship, the Government taking bonds secured by the ship in 
return. These bonds to be gradually paid off out of the earnings of the 
ship, but always to be reinvested for the building of new steamers. The 
third suggestion is that of mail contract or ship subsidy, and a fourth is that 
of Government ownership. Whatever may be found to be the wisest plan, 
there is no question but that much of our present legislation will have to be 
eliminated. 
Seamen’s Bill Bad Feature 


Captain Dollar, of the Dollar Steamship Line, at San Francisco, stated 
at a meeting of the National Foreign Trade Council, held in New Orleans 
last January, that upon his arrival in Japan shortly after the enactment of 
the Seamen’s Bill, upon entering the office of some of the Japanese friends, 
he found them seated around a table with a translation of the bill before 
them, and when they concluded asking him questions to which he gave 
answer, they said, ‘*‘ While we had hoped some day to secure control of the 
Pacific, we had never dared to hope that the United States Government would 
actually legislate it into our hands.’’ Captain Dollar further demonstrated 
by chart the facet that since the bill went into effect our shipping on the 
Pacifie has gradually diminished so that now it is practically nil, and the 
Japanese on the other hand has gradually gone ahead, so that today they 
are the leaders. This no doubt demonstrates quite effectively the fact that 
our legislation has been detrimental rather than helpful to the building of 
an American merchant marine. 


Plea for Unity on This Side 


Europe has demonstrated to the world what is patriotism of war. We 
are told that in the various nations concerned all of the differences have 
for the time being been laid aside 





social, political, religious, or whatever 
they may have been, and that the citizenship have arisen as one man in the 
defense of the home land. To us as a nation has been given an opportunity 
of demonstrating to the world what is patriotism of peace. This is the time 
when we should forget that we have British blood, or German blood; this 
is the time when we should forget that we are Democrats or Republicans 
or Progressives; this is the time when we want to lay aside all of our dif- 
ferences and prejudices, and when as a nation we want to rise up and stand 
shoulder to shoulder as one man, I hope, not in the defense of our nation, 
but in lifting up an ideal, demonstrating to the world what is the true 
Fatherhood of God, and the real Brotherhood of Man. 


CHARACTER 


It is not what a man gets, but what a man is, that he should think of. 
He should first think of his character and then of his condition. He that 
has character need have no fear of his condition. Character will draw 
condition after it—H. W. Beecher. 








PROPORTION IN PRINTING BANK NEWS 


By CHARLES W. STEVENSON 


EWSPAPER publishers and editors firmly believe they know 
what they wish to do. They pride themselves on being prac- 
tical. ‘‘Everybody,’’ they say with a chuckle, ‘‘thinks he can 
run a newspaper better than its owner.’’ They say—‘‘we print 

the news.’’ And if anyone chides them on their selection of news they often 

reply, ‘‘we give the people what they want,’’ no better, no worse. Per- 

haps they give the people what they think the people want, and are them- 

selves largely the creatures of custom. At the risk of being impertinent, 

we wish to ask this question: Does the average daily newspaper devote © 
as much energy and space to publishing the good deeds of the world, as 

it does to the evil? 

Our answer is ‘‘No!’’ And we wish to bring a general application of 
the fact to the matter of printing news with reference to banks and bank- 
ers. Few men who wreck a bank eseape the penalty of publicity of their 
wrongdoing and failure. But the thousands who through patient industry 
and inecorruptibility build up large institutions, how much is told of them, 
how much of the detail that would show the courage and anxiety and tri- 
umphs of long years of endeavor? 


Space Devoted to Defalcations 


If a teller defaults and is placed in the toils of the law, the fact is 
spread broadeast over the land. But the daily life of the man behind the 
window, handling thousands of credit instruments and eash transactions, 
involving millions, at a salary never too large, how much is told of him? 
He must do wrong to get any newspaper space at all, save for the telling 
of an unusual incident of his work as a piece of news. 

Yet these men are wage-earners of the highest type. They serve the 
public no less than the banks. They are indispensable to the business 
world, citizens of repute in the community, and worthy to have their skill, 
faithfulness, and ability, made known by comment and interview, as well as 
he who endows a hospital or invents a labor-saving device. 


These men do not seek notoriety. Their lives pass, for the most part, 
unnoticed. And yet if their work and worth were made known, in the true 
spirit of pointing out the good they do and the difficulties they encounter, 
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would not the readers of newspapers be enlightened, and the banks be 
buttressed in the public regard? 

A prominent bank president said to the writer: ‘‘If I were to go out 
on the street and strike a man a blow in the face, or he were to strike 
me, an account of the altercation would be in all the papers with flaming 
headlines and pictures galore, but were I to write a serious article on finance 
or the economies of banking the papers would most likely not print it, 
either over my signature or as a contributed editorial. Yet we advertise 
extensively, it is necessary; and we must play the game.”’ 

The statement opens a field of inquiry as to the duty of a newspaper, 
notwithstanding the dictum that the editor knows best. It is manifest 
that the indeterminable, sinister thing, alleged to be a ‘‘money-trust,’’ 
gets plenty of publicity, as do combinations of capital said to be fostered 
by great banking integers. Yet the banks as a maker of credit, a pro- 
moter of legitimate commerce, a servant of the depositor and a friend of 
the borrower, an indispensable agent for cancellation of the indebtedness 
of a community, receives little true elucidation and supporting praise in 
the columns of a daily paper. The indispensability of the good is over- 
looked. 

Strengthening the Public Confidence 


Ilere is an institution so necessary to the conduct of commerce in a 
rushing age, that its complete explanation to the public would materially 
strengthen the fabric of publie confidence, to the betterment of the people 
and the stability of business. Yet bankers have had to be their own spokes- 
men, and have for years been distributing special forms of advertising to 
educate the people as to the essential nature of a bank. 

Much good has been done. The bank is better understood than ever 
before. It is no longer a mysterious agency for the accumulation of large 
sums of money to be used for the banker’s profit. But how much would 
have been accomplished by the disinterested comment and analysis of the 
daily press? So important an industry, so general a public service, is 
surely worthy of space unstinted, especially when confidence in our sys- 
tem of banking increases confidence in our commercial customs and prow- 
ess and thus aids every man who works for his living. What ‘‘stuff’’ of 
more human interest could be printed? 


The Bank as a Semi-public Institution 


The fault has not been altogether that of the publisher, be it said. 
The banker himself has held too long to the traditional silence as to his 
methods of business. But he has come out of his error sooner than the 
newspaper publisher. He has had to initiate his own methods of publicity. 

It ought to be apparent to the publisher, now, at least, that he is invad- 
ing no sacred precinct when he shows how even the small country bank 
organizes the credit of a community and makes industrial and commercial 
growth possible. It is not undue favoritism to one class and kind of busi- 
ness for this the bank does incidental to its dividends and it can be accom- 
plished in no other way. 
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This is not a question of advertising a business for nothing. It is edu- 
eating the people of a locality as to their inherent ecredit-making power 
through bank patronage, a thing which pays every individual in service 
for every dollar of deposits. The people own the banks. They are largely 
cooperative institutions made up of the volunteer business confidence of the 
many. 


Outlining the Fundamentals of Finance : q 


Whenever finance becomes a matter of polities it gets a deal of news- 
paper representation, and misrepresentation. How much more would it 
be to the purpose to show what is accomplished by check-writing and 
cheek-clearing through the banks, than to devote colum? after column to 
vague generalities as to the effect of circulating medium on peace and pros- 
perity and as to whether issue is a monopoly on the part of banks or is the 
sole prerogative of government? 

Take the clearinghouses, their powers and their services. May it not d 
easily be shown that these organizations are the only solution of handling 
the vast mass of credit-instruments which naturally congest at the great 
eross-roads of commerce? -What is the benefit in talking of rules in the 
hands of a few men holding, through eredit, the destinies of the American | 
people, when the fundamental fact is, that all rules are subservient to the 
original purpose of the clearinghouse as a servant of all the banks as that 
need is shaped by the commerce of all the people? 


More and more the bank is coming to advertise. It is not the per- 
funetory performance of a half conceded duty. Nor is it a matter of state- 
ments only. 


In a city rapid growth and splendid prospects where much general 
advertising is done a bank is running long double-column copyrighted ad- 
vertisements in which is given instruction as to real estate investments, 
bond buying, savings accounts and earning rates, the establishment of 
trusts, and like banking topies. Of course the advertisement brings every- 
thing home to the bank. But the general reader and business man gains 
knowledge. It is shown which part the bank plays; what it seeks is a i 
customer. And it is willing to publish a small school of instruction, on the 


theory that the benefits shown by an allianee with a bank will induce men 
to come to that particular bank. 


The Power of Editorial Comment 


In view of such a fact as this would it not be the height of wisdom 
on the part of a newspaper publisher to explain and exploit the bank as 
a helpful institution to the community by means of ample unpaid for 
articles, that the bank may more freely advertise on its own behalf? 
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A bank in a prominent city of the country, not long ago, had occasion 
to charge off six million dollars of its surplus at one time. The fact was 
stated. The institution was large both in capital and deposits. So radical 
an action found its way into the news columns of the city papers. 
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Conditions began to be revealed showing antagonistic factions among 
the heavier stockholders. The questions of representation of certain inter- 
ests on the board of directors, of the election of a president, of when the 
investments or loans were made necessitating the readjustment, were grad- 
ually attended to in the news columns. The bank meantime was gaining 
nothing out of the muddle. 

Then, one morning, one of the papers printed a half column editorial 
demanding that the stockholders settle their differences in the interest of 
the depositors and the people as the bank was of too great magnitude, too 
great good to the community, to be further burdened by useless bickering. 
And very soon the news columns declared all interests harmonized. And 
there the matter rests. The paper had exercised its power in the right way 
to the good of the bank and the community. 


Publication of the Statements 


Perhaps the average country newspaper editor is incapable of properly 
analyzing the statements of the local banks when he publishes them and 
therefore his usual allusion to ‘‘the splendid showing made by our home 
banks’’ is the proper thing. Perhaps it would be impolitic to make too 
close an analysis, and certainly invidious to institute comparisons. But it 
seems to us that this would be a good time to publish some of the general 
articles setting forth general public benefits of which we have written. 

The reader’s mind is directed to the bank. Often no doubt he is making 
his own comparisons with other bank showings and with the former state- 
ments of the bank he is most interested in. At this time he is on the alert 
for bank news. The best news is always good news. And to show forth a 
little of the history of banking, of its magnitude in this country, its growth 
and stability, surely these things would find lodgment in the popular mind 
to the good of citizen and corporation. 


Protecting Banks from Corporation Criticism 


In view of the public importance of banks, their gratuitous work for 
the individual customer, and their benefit to the commercial prosperity of 
the community, newspapers ought to hold them separate and apart in the 
matter of corporation criticism. This applies equally to city and country. 
And they should be so separated by argument and criticism before the 
publie mind. 

How much of this sort of writing explanatory and commendatory ap- 
pears in the current newspapers the reader will be able to say. Tact and 
discretion as well as knowledge must be employed by editors and pub- 
lishers. Errors might do much harm. But if the editor cannot write what. 
he should desire to publish, he may call on the banker. Sometimes in so 
doing he will go far for nothing. But, we contend, between the two a much 
neglected duty may be performed. 

And again, in closing, how much better it is to print the news, and all 
the news, about the good than the bad! 
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Bankers’ Convention Calendar 


DaTE STATE Town 


Nov. 10-11... ./ ASINOUE. oe cess ee | 


The 1916 convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association will long be remem- 
bered by the five hundred or so who attend- 
ed that meeting. Cincinnati extended her- 
self and proved her right to a_ position 
among the leading convention cities of the 
country. A galaxy of speakers was _ pre- 
sented that could hardly be surpassed. 
The convention was not the usual cut-and- 
dried affair, but was a real live business 
meeting and the discussions at that gather- 
ing made for a higher caliber investment 
banker. Mutual discussion always makes 
for advancement. The live questions of 
the day were gone over in detail and they 
were thrashed out under the guidance of 
men who have had years of experience in 
their line and qualified to speak on the 
subjects under discussion. Great sums 
were expended by Cincinnati and the 
Association itself to provide entertainment 
and diversion of a suitable character for 
the visitors. There was something doing 
every minute of the time and if any one 
who went to that convention did not enjoy 
himself it was because such a thing was 
next to impossible. 

Some idea of the scope of the work can 
be obtained from a résumé of the discus- 
sions which followed the submitting of a 


committee report on the various subjects, 
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upon which the various branch bodies of 
the association have been working all year. 
These discussions covered the problems of 
the railroads, taxation systems, investment’ 
banking and the legal questions confronting 
it, the work of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum, public utilities, municipal 
bonds and advertising and publicity. 

The entertainment program was certainly 
a splendid one and _ provided diversions 
running from automobile and boat rides 
to banquets, golf tournaments and smokers. 
The Cincinnati committee paid special 
attention to the ladies in attendance. 
Special entertainment was provided for the 
fair sex and they were no sooner through 
one social feature than they were prepar- 
ing for the next. 

No mention of the convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association would be 
complete without a tribute to the western 
transportation committee. The heads of 
the eastern contingent did excellent work, 
but even this was surpassed by the western 
body’s efforts. Under the leadership of Wil- 
liam E. Colt, Jr., as chairman and J. Allen 
Haines, vice-chairman, this committee per- 
formed splendid service. Every detail went 
off without a hitch. The acquisition of some 
of the finest vaudeville talent in the country 


was the crowning feature. This entertain- 
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ment was obtained through the outlay of a 
goodly sum and served to keep the pilgrims 
in good spirits throughout the entire trip. 
The remaining members of the western 
transportation committee were: Charles C. 
Counselman, Frederick A. Yard, E. E. 
Quantrell. The committee who handled 
this work for the eastern bankers consisted 
of: Felix T. Hughes, chairman, John G. 
Brogden, Clifford Hemphill, J. Clark Moore, 
Jr., and Henry 8. Thompson. 

The Illinois Bankers Association has 
inaugurated its standard study course in 
Illinois outside of the cities wherein are 
located chapters of the American Institute 
of Banking. This revision of the Instiute’s 
study course is the result of the most care- 
ful consideration of the requirements for 
correspondence study and is based upon 
long experience and practical knowledge. 
It is believed to far surpass any other cor- 
respondence course, and deserves the active 
support of the member banks of the associa- 
tion as well as their officers and employes. 
The Illinois Bankers will show its interest 
in this work by conferring upon each grad- 
uate an approriate gold emblem as a mark 
of distinction among bank men. 

One would have to hunt a long time be- 
fore a better place could be found for hold- 
ing the convention of the American Bankers 
Association than Atlantic City. This city 
is well able to accommodate all the bankers 
who will attend next year’s gathering and 
has guaranteed to furnish 5,090 rooms in 
hotels on the boardwalk at the usual con- 
vention rates. Every accommodation and 
convenience will be extended the Associa- 
tion, such as a main hall on one of the ocean 
piers, as many large rooms as are necessary 
for Section meetings, and as many com- 
mittee rooms as there is need for, absolutely 
free of expense to the Association. 

A cashier of a small bank in Oklahoma 
recently wrote an eastern banking publica- 
tion stating that a move to reduce the dues 
and cut the revenue in two, restricting the 
American Bankers Association to matters 
more closely allied to banking pure and sim- 
ple, would be popular. In his letter he 
stated: “I have figured out that more than 
three-fourths of the members of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association are composed of 
banks having $50,000 capital or less. The 
dues for us small fellows are $10. We fur- 
nish most of the funds of the association, 
now amounting to over $200,000 a year, and 


some of us believe that one of two things, or 
perhaps both, are true. We are either pay- 
ing too much and the other fellows too 1 -ttl- 
or else the association is spending too much 
money.” 

Considerable discussion was heard at the 
organization meeting as to the scope of the 
state bank section which was formed at the 
convention. It was finally decided to in- 
clude only state banks as members which 
do a strictly commercial business, the trust 
companies and savings banks already having 
their representation in their respective 
sections. The first officers of the state bank 
section are: President—J. H. Puelicher, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Vice president—E. D. 
Hluxford, Cherokee, Iowa. The executive 
council is composed of Craig Hazelwood, 
Chicago; C. C. K. Seoville, Seneca, Kan.; J. 
\W. Butler, Clifton, Texas; J. W. Robinson, 
Boise, Id.; D. M. Armstrong, Memphis, 
Tenn., and the president. 

The Ohio Bankers Association is distri- 
buting copies of a resolution passed at the 
convention of the state association, pro- 
testing against the removal of the sub- 
treasury at Cincinnati. 

The resolution states the sub-treasury 
is a great benefit to the banks within a 
radius of two hundred miles and its aban- 
donment would be a distinct loss not only 
to the banks but also to the business and 
agricultural interests of Ohio. 

At the Investment Bankers Association 
convention a plan was discussed for the 
education of the young men in the bond 
business. It has been proposed by influen- 
tial members that the association do some- 
thing along the line of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, for its employes. It was 
suggested that it would be better to under- 
take a correspondence course on investment 
banking and the marketing of securities. 
The matter was finally referred to the board 
of governors. 

Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’”’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
read the first few pages. They will 
interest you. 


Senator Hollis was met with a storm of 
hisses upon his declaration that Illinois 
farmers are paying 25 per cent interest on 
farm loans, at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, at Danville, 


























































Oct. 3-5. A committee was appointed to 
draft a measure providing for the state con- 
trol of private banks, and also another for 
the creation of a state banking department. 
the 


President, W. 8S. Rearick of Ash- 


The following officers were elected by 


association: 


land; Vice-President, Robert RK. Ward of 
Benton; Treasurer, H. 8S. Henry of Camp 
Point. ‘The visitors were splendidly enter- 


tained, several novelties being provided to 
jass away the time. The list of speakers 


was of the highest class and the bankers 


were kept interested every minute of the 
time. The convention was notable for its 
liveliness and interest. 

No convention was held by the Nevada 


1916. 
has finally been deferred until some time 


Bankers Association in The meeting 


during the tore part of 1917. 


Bank problems, ranging from taxation to 
at the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Assotiation, at 
Oct. 10-11. Elaborate 
provided for the entertainment of the visi- 


police protection were discussed 
Paducah, 
arrangements were 
tors, and an enjoyable time was had by the 


ladies as well as the men. The speakers 
included J. H. Audrey, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
who spoke on “Banking Opportunities in 
Foreign Trade”; William Burns, the detec- 
tive, whose subject was “The Modern Pro- 
Banks,” and George C. Speer, 


State Banking Commissioner, whose topic 


tection of 


was “Co-operation.” 


The successful termination of the fight 
against the Bankers Special Tax initiated 
by the Illinois Bankers Association when 
other associations, bankers and members 
of Congress said nothing could be accom- 
plished is an evidence that co-operation in 
association work is a good investment of 
time and: money. Not less than $200,000 is 
annually saved the banks of Illinois and 
approximately $3,000,000 to the banks in 
the United States by the change in the Rev- 
Act with the 
other associations. 


enue secured assistance ot 


Besides Illinois and Kentucky three other 
state bankers’ associations held their annual 
meetings in October.. They were Nebraska, 
Arizona and New Mexico 


associations. 
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met at 
Mexico at Grand 


Association 
New 
and 


Nebraska Bankers 
Omaha, Oct. 24-25; 
Oct. 


26-28. 


Canon, Arizona at Phoenix, 


Oct. 


3-6, 


The Bankers will 
hold its annual meeting in Toronto on Nov. 
9. 


Canadian Association 


Frederick R. 
the the 
fact that the Investment Bankers Associa- 


Secretary Fenton’s report 


delivered at convention revealed 
tion now has a membership of 516 members. 
The membership of that body is now scat- 
tered over a greater area geographically. 
The association is rapidly becoming one: of 


the constructive forces of the country. Dur- 
ing the year ended Aug. 31 the amount 


collected for dues totaled $30,900 and initia- 
tion fees $3,000. There were no bills out- 
standing on the date of the report. 


The study course has been put into effect 
by the 
Work 


seventy 


Association. 
enrollment of 


Bankers 
started with an 
bank The committee in 
charge of the educational work consists of: 
J. M. Smith, Shell, Lake; E. J. Perry of 
Fond du Lac; Merton Fish, Whitewater; 
W. H. Doyle, Platteville; Walter Sprecher, 
Independence, and H. C. Berger of Wausau. 


Wisconsin 
was 


clerks, 


The federal farm loan act was discussed 
from every angle at the third annual con- 
vention of the Farm Bankers 
Association convention at Memphis, Tenn. 
Oct. 26-28. 


Mortgage 


The discussion of this topic was 
led by U. S. Senator Hollis, one of the mov- 
ing spirits in the framing and ultimate 
passage of the bill and representative of the 
Wilson administration; L. W. Clapp, presi- 
dent of The First Trust Company of Wich- 
ita, Wichita, Kan., and a farm loan man of 
many years practical experience; and E. R. 
Gurney, vice-president First National Bank, 
Fremont, Neb. “Future Interest Rates from 
an Economie Standpoint,” was the subject 
of an address by Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, 
Harvard University. other talks 
were given on matters pertaining to the 
farm 
was 


Several 
loan business. 
furnished in the of a trip by 
special train to the 12,000 acre cotton plan- 
tation of Robert E. Lee Wilson in north- 
eastern Arkansas, where the visitors were 
shown every detail in connection with the 
the 


A pleasing diversion 
way 


running of plantation, growing and 
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marketing of the crop, ete. 
officers 


The following 
President F. W. 
Thompson, The Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; vice-president, 


were elected: 


Kingman N. Robins, Associated Mortgage 
Investors, Rochester, New York; O. M. Cod- 
win, Wells-Dickey Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; J. E. Maxwell, Maxwell Invest- 
ment Company, City, Missouri; 
board of governors (term expiring 1920), 
Frank Hayden, Southern Abstract & Loan 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee; 


Kansas 


Edgar F. 
Hiatt, Dickinson Trust Company, Richmond, 
Indiana; and D. H. McKee, lowa Loan and 
Trust Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

At the Plan 
just closed in New York city, a National 
Plan Bankers 
formed, modeled more or less closely on the 


second Morris convention, 


Association of Morris was 
lines of the American Bankers Association. 
The member companies will be grouped by 
State in 
companies are in operation forming a group 
by itself. 
Plan 


States, each which four or more 
There are now fifty-three Morris 
eight States 


already qualified to have groups of their 


companies, and are 
In other cases, three or four States 
Officers 
R. O. Johnston, of Memphis, 
president; Thomas Coughlin, of 
Cleveland, O., vice-president; Charles R. 
Huff, of South Bend, Ind., secretary; Wal- 
lace D. McLean, of New 
Each group will have its own vice-president. 


own. 
will be necessary to form a group. 
elected are: 
Tenn., 


York, treasurer. 


FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


“Principles of Money and Banking,” by 
Harold G. Moulton (University of Chicago 
Press)—Professor Moulton has really pro- 
duced a valuable work on the principles un- 
derlying banking, a subject 
which touches us individually very closely 


money and 
and which so few people really understand. 
The author has undertaken a difficult task 
of treating this subject in a way that is 
really understandable to the lay mind and 
has accomplished this. His book is the re- 
sult of four years of experimentation in the 
teaching of an introductory course in money 
and banking and while his work “is not one 
of collateral readings or materials, in the 
ordinary sense,” to use his own expression, 
“it is designed to serve the purpose of a 
text 
dent 
ity, a stimulus to independent thinking and 


and at the same time to give the stu- 
a breadth of view, a contact with real- 
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a training in judgment and discrimination 


which not afforded by a formal text 
book.” 

He has assembled material from a large 
number of authors in a way as to broaden 
the scope of the work and to embrace in 
it a that would be 
beyond the hope of a single writer. He 
points out that no individual author can 
possibly write on the entire field of a sub- 
ject like money and banking with the pre- 
cision or authority that he can on particu- 
lar topics to which he has given years of 
special study. No one appreciates this bet- 
ter than those matured in training and 
thought. Through a collection of carefully 
edited readings and material, therefore, the 
author has 


are 


richness of contents 


accomplished his purpose of 
discussing the various monetary controver- 
sies and dealing with the subject of money 
in connection with the evolution of economic 
He included a 
commercial banks, the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem and a careful analysis of the principles 
of agricultural credit and of savings and 
investment institutions. 
the concentration 
which has been the subject of considerable 
thought in 
years. 


society. has discussion of 


He also discusses 
problem of financial 


legislative circles in recent 


CHRONIC SUBURBANITIS 


Same old morning, 
ss “place, 
breakfast, 
chase; 
- = Se, 


“ “ 


“ “ 


car, 
paper, 
war; 


“c “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 


Office, 
bunch, 


‘ “ 
. * lunch hour, 
: *  Juneh; 
afternoon, 
job. 

six o’clock, 
mob; 
station, 
walk. 
supper, 
talk; 

club room, 


“ “ 
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“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ec “ 


“ “ec 


game, 

year round 

same! 

—Frederick Moxon, in The New York Sun. 
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The Debate Society of Chicago Chapter 
held its first meeting of the season early 


in October at which time plans were laid 
At the 
debaters dis- 
cussed the question “Resolved’ That Presi- 
dent Wilson should be reelected as President 
of the United States.” An address of wel- 
come was delivered by the president of the 
society, after which the president of the 
chapter addressed the meeting. The debate 
was followed by a general discussion by all 


for the work to be done this year. 


meeting, Chicago Chapters 


Under the leader- 
ship of E. Stevenson, president, and A. Ben- 


present on the subject. 


nett, vice-president, the society promises to 
become an important factor in the Institute. 
It has been decided to have departmental 
talks once a month, debates twice a month, 
talks on current topics, thrift talks and 
probably other features as the work pro- 
gresses. 

Registration for the classes of New York 
Chapter closed Oct. 15 with a large enroll- 
ment. In the list of New 
York Chapter this year are men from Yale, 
Columbia, New York University, College of 
the City of New York and Stuyvesant High 
School, thus assuring a very high grade of 
instruction at a cost lower than charged by 
any of the institutions named. 


instructors of 


The regular 
include: Economics, 
Banking and Banking 
and Business; Bank Organization and Ad- 
ministration, Trust Company 
Functions ; and Credits and Bank- 
ruptey; Contracts and Associations; Nego- 
tiable Instruments; Economical and Finan- 
cial History of the United States; Banking 
Practice and Business English. 


subjects covered 


Money, Exchange; 
including 
Loans 


The special 
course include the Principles of Accounting, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 
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and Advanced 


Accounting; Foreign Ex- 
change; Foreign Trade; Spanish and Pub- 


lic Speaking. 


The election of E. G. MeWilliam as presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Banking 
seems to have met with general satisfac- 
tion, throughout the country. Mr. MeWil- 
liam is a member of Los Angeles Chapter 
and has long been active in Institute affairs. 
He is connected with the Security Trust & 
Bank, Richmond 
Chapter received representation through the 
selection of H. G. Proctor as vice-president 


Savings Los Angeles. 


of the Institute. Following are the men 
elected to serve three years on the Execu- 
tive Council of the Institute: Wm. A. 


Nickert, Philadelphia, Pa., George F. Kane, 
Hartford, Conn., James Rattray, Buffalo, 
New York, and C. H. Cheney, Kansas City. 

A member of Albany Chapter has received 
merited recognition in the banking world. 
George B. Wilkinson, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
formerly of the First National of Albany, 
and first president of Albany Chapter, was 
recently appointed National Bank exam- 
iner. 


An interesting feature has been called to 
the attention of Chicago Chapter members. 
It has been discovered that practically every 
past 
an 


president of the chapter has _ been 
the Debate 
The impression had been gathered 
by some of the younger members of the 
chapter that a candidate for the presidency 
must also be a member of the debate 
The only answer to this question 
seems to that in the Society the latent self- 
the man 


enthusiastic member of 


Society. 


society. 


confidence and ability of was 
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aroused to activity with the result that his 
ambitions became greater as his ability and 
seli-contidence awakened. 

San Francisco Chapter now has a mem- 
1,000. 400 
members have been gained since June 1, 


bership in excess of Close to 
which is a remarkable record for the sum- 
mer months, when educational courses and 
all activities are practically at a standstill. 
This has been brought about by the cease- 
less efforts of John Clausen, president ot 
the Chapter. _— 


To meet the growing demands for instrue- 


tion necessary for proficiency in the for- 
eign banking field three special courses 


have been announced by New York Chapter 
under the tutorship of well known authori- 
ties on the subject. These classes and the 
men who will guide them are: Foreign Ex- 
Franklin New 
York University. Foreign Trade, Roy 3%. 


change, Kscher, Leeturer, 
Teach- 


Spanish, Emilio 


Instructor in Extension 


ing, Columbia University. 


Mack lwee, 


Agramonte,  Jr., 


School of 


Instructor in Spanish, 


Business, Columbia University. 

The following paragraph from the speech 
of the president of the American Bankers 
Association at the recent convention is sig- 
nificant endorsement of the position attain- 
ed by the American Institute of Banking: 

“The Institute of 


Section of our Association, is so firmly es- 


American Banking, a 


tablished and has so thoroughly demon- 
strated the importance of its work, that 
it requires no extended notice here. The 


instruction is 
the Institute 
to the young men in the country banks, 


correspondence course of 


bringing the advantages of 


and thus greatly enlarging its usefulness. 
It is not too much to say that the develop- 
this 


sound and safe lines, depends more on the 


ment of banking in country along 
Institute than upon any other agency.” 

Efforts are being made to arrange a de- 
bate between Milwaukee and Chicago Chap- 
ters, to be held some time before the first 
of the year, if possible. 

Philadelphia Chapter held a smoker and 
the Theatre, 
Active work was begun by the 
The 
Negotiable Instruments Class held its first 
October 10; the Banking A Class, 
Oct, 11, Trust Company Oct. 12, 
and the Debating Section October 16. 


vaudeville show at Colonial 
Oct. 6. 


Chapter during the month of October. 


session 


course 
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Early in the month St. Louis Chapter 
held its annual rally meeting. 
those 
vice-president and cashier of The National 
Mr. 


Bankers Association 


Preminent 


among who spoke was J. A. Lewis, 


Bank of Commerce. Lewis acted as 
donor of the American 
eraduation certificates which were awarded 
He spoke on the work 
and value of the Institute as seen by a 
practical banker. 

Chester B. Curtis talked on the subject 


of public speaking, which elass is in his 


last year’s scholars. 


charge, and the meeting was also addressed 
by Paul Brown, editor of the St. Louis Re- 
public. The study work was announced for 
the year, and students enrolled in the vari- 
Charles A. Schacht and A. C. 
Riedell, secretary, were given a rising vote 
of thanks for their diligent work in behalf 
of the local chapter. 


ous classes. 


With a big 
400 members 
Chapter, 
held the opening meeting of its new year 
Hall the first week of the 
W. D. Otis presided. His announce- 
ment that Clarence 
Southern 


part of 
present, 


its approximately 
the 
Institute of 


Los Angeles 


American Banking, 
in Blanchard 
month. 
Tappan, University of 
instructor 
in banking and finance, was received with 
applause. 

Otis,. F. W. 
on the national convention of the institute 
in Cincinnati, at which P. R. MeWilliams, 
Los Angeles, was elected president. 


California, would be 
After an address by President 
Healy, vice-president, reported 


George 
Kk. Reid, assistant cashier of the Home Sav- 
Bank, made the 
He spoke on “Edueation in Banking.” 


address. 
Plan- 


uv quartet 


ings principal 
tation melodies and rag time by 
varied the program. 

Business Administration nights are held 
by the San Francisco Chapter semi-monthly, 
at which time an address is given by some 
prominent local business who 
the 


the firm or corporation which he represents. 


man, dis- 


cusses management and operation of 
The purpose of this proceeding is to fa- 
miliarize bank men with methods and ideas 
which are successfully employed by these 
firms. Among those talks already given 
there was one by John A. Britton, vice pres- 
the 


Gas and Electric Company, and another by 


ident and general manager of Pacific 
Warren Olney, Jr., former attorney and re- 
the Western Railroad. 
This series is attracting a large attendance 


ceiver for Pacific 


interest 
business men as well as bankers. 


and creating considerable among 








NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 





At the banquet of the Rotary Club of 
New York City, October 3, John E. Roven- 
sky, vice-president of the National Bank of 
of 


Commerce New York City, was among 


the chief speakers. Mr. Rovensky expressed 
the view that our present commercial activ- 
ity, although brought into being by war 
conditions, had quickened our entire eco- 


nomic structure and become a genuine and 


ge 
healthy prosperity. 


- Arthur B. Hatcher has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and has been 
succeeded in his old position as secretary to 
Charles H. Sabin, president, by John 8. 
Johnston. 

The 


opened for business October 


& 
in Chicago. 


Bank of Commerce Savings 


9 


The bank is under state supervision, with a 
capital of $500,000 and a paid surplus of 
$100,000. W. F. Van Buskirk is president. 
Following are the directors: John E. Bellot, 
Frederick 
wholesale 


grains and provisions, Chicago; 
L. Crandall & 
hardwood lumber, Chicago; Chapin A. 


Brown, Brown, 
Day, 
president Ogden Portland Cement Company, 
Utah; W. O. Duntley, 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago; 


Ogden, president 
William M. Grissom, eashier Bank of Com- 
merce & Savings; J. E. Hefter, president 
Merchants State Bank, Centralia, Ill.; Jesse 
Holdom, judge Appellate Court, First Dis- 
trict, Chicago; Thomas Madill, railway sales 
manager Sherwin-Williams Company; 
George W. Paullin, fur importer, Chicago; 
A. D. Plamondon, president Plamondon & 
Tetze Company, interior finishing and dec- 
orating; E. W. Spicer, president American 
Bankers Insurance Company, Chicago; W. 


(¢ 


he 


3) 





S. Van Buskirk, president Bank of Com- 
merce & Savings. 

The proposed increase in the capital ot 
the National Surety Company took definite 
the directors at their special 
meeting made the recommendation to 
stockholders that the capital stock of the 
from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 by giving stockholders the right 
to subscribe to one-third of their present 


form when 


company be increased 


holdings at $150 a share. 


Mark Skinner, formerly 
of the 
Bank of Great Falls, Montana, has assumed 


vice-president 
and manager Commercial National 
his duties as vice-president of the First Na- 
Bank of St. Paul. Mr. Skinner has 


a wide acquaintance throughout the North- 


tional 


west, and for several years has taken an. 
active and aggressive part in the financial 
affairs in Montana. Mr. Skinner began his 
banking career as a clerk in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Great Falls, some twenty 
years ago. He has long been one of the 
Bankers As- 


sociation and for four years was secretary- 


active leaders in the Montana 


treasurer of the organization. 


F. 
new position as vice-president of the Bank 
ot New York, National Banking Association. 


Louis Kiesewetter has assumed his 


The firm H. P. Taylor & Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, is now the Duquesne 
stockholders 
agreed to the change at a meeting in Sep- 


name of 


Bond Corporation, having 
tember. 


M. W. Peterson, formerly cashier of the 


Dexter Horton National Bank of Seattle, 
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Wash., has been elected president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of Tacoma, Wash., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
W. R. Phillips. Mr. Phillips gave up the 
presidency of the Bankers Trust because of 
the pressure of personal business, but he 
will continue on the directorate of the insti- 
tution. He has been president of the 
Northern Bank & Trust Co., the Broadway 
State Bank of Seattle, and other banking 
institutions throughout the state. 

It is formally announced that R. B. 
Bishop, of Fort Worth, Tex., has severed 
his connections with the Reynolds Mortgage 
Company of that city and taken up his 
permanent residence in New Orleans in 
order to facilitate his work as vice-president 
of the Bankers Loan & Securities Company, 
a southern mortgage and bond company 
controlled by a group of Louisiana and 
Mississippi bankers, and capitalized at 
$1,500,000. 

Frank L. Stein, vice-president and cashier 
of the Ohio National Bank of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected treasurer of the 
Columbus Exposition Building Company. 

“Thirty years of existence” was cele- 
brated by the Fourth Street National Bank, 
Philadelphia, on Oct. 4. It started with a 
capital of $1,500,000, while today the capi- 
tal is $3,000,000 and its combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits are the larg- 
est of any bank in the Philadelphia Fed- 
eral Reserve district. 

The Logan Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
opened a new branch in Philadelphia Oct. 9. 

B. A. Brennan has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo., but will retain his membership 
on the board of the institution. Mr. Bren- 
nan has been affiliated with the Mercantile 
Trust Co. for the last four years; previous 
to 1912 he was connected with the West- 
inghouse Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh. 

The American National Bank of St. Paul 
had expected to open in its new quarters, 
at Seventh and Robert streets, Sept. 25, but 
delays in receiving furnishings deferred the 
opening in the new quarters for a week, and 
the new quarters were occupied on Oct. 2. 
The fittings and furniture of the new quar- 
ters compare favorably with those of any 
bank in the Northwest. 


National Bank of Commerce and _ the 
Metropolitan Bank of Seattle have merged. 
Horace C, Henry is the new president and 
Marson F. Backus, chairman of the board. 


Announcement is made by the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia that 
to care for the growing trade with South 
America and the West Indies, it has estab- 
lished connections with banks in 299 cities 
in South America. The bank’s new connec- 
tions are distributed as follows: Argentine, 
161; Brazil, 12; British Guiana, 3; Chile, 
35; Paraguay, 6; Peru, 5; Uruguay, 26; 
Venezuela, 24; Bahamas, 1; Cuba, 1; Hayti, 
13; Jamaica, 9; Porto Rico, 1; Colombia, 
1; Ecuador, 1. 

The total cost of five banking buildings 
now under construction in the central sec- 
tion of Philadelphia is $1,550,000. The 
undertakings include the new quarters of 
the Franklin National Bank, Franklin Trust 
Company, Colonial Trust, Logan Trust and 
the Beneficial Saving Fund. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has just completed extensive altera- 
tions in its present home, 31 Nassau street, 
practically doubling its banking facilities. 
The bank now occupies six floors of its 
19-story building and has increased the 
space alloted to its foreign department four- 
fold, besides greatly enlarging and improv- 
ing its executive offices. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 

The Bankers Trust Company & Savings 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., is being or- 
ganized, with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $300,000. Its president will be 
Harry W. Parker, who was connected with 
the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn., for over 20 years. F. E. Ryan will 
serve as secretary and treasurer. The 
Trust Company & Savings Bank, it is said, 
has associated with it over 550 bankers of 
the Northwest. 

Prof. Henry C. Emery of Yale, former 
chairman of the United States Tariff Board, 
has sailed for Petrograd, where he goes in 
behalf of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York to make a thorough study of the 
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Everyone who is interested in 
the farmer’s success is now 
awake to the possibilities of the 
farmtractor. All want to know 
something about the different 
companies, particularly the 
leaders. 


More than 152 tractors are now in 
the market. But, says the Country 
Gentleman, “The good tractors can 
be counted on one hand. Emphati- 
cally, the light tractor has been made 
practical. But not ad? the light trac- 
tors on the market are practical. 
There is a special danger in the trac- 
tor made by a concern that lacks 
experience in either this or the farm 
implement field.” 


So itis wellin studying tractors to 
become familiar with the leader, and 
why farmers prefer it. 


When one comes to reason it out, 
it is natural that a concern like the 
Case Company, which is celebrating 
its seventy-fifth anniversary this year, 
should take first rank. All know and 
respect Case farm machinery. Back 
of each Case Tractor lics tradition, 
history and yalued reputation—worth 
millions, 


Webuilt our first gas tractor twenty- 
four years ago and have since spent 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc., 107 Erie St., Racine, Wis. 
Founded 1842 
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What Bankers Should Know 
About Tractors 





hundreds of thousands in perfecting 
it. Wedo all the experimenting be- 
fore placing our tractors on the mar- 
ket. We could not afford to Ict the 
farmer do his own experimenting. 


It is well to recognize at the outset 
that any tractor must be backed by 
the service afforded by.the maker. 
For thinking farmers know that any 
tractor—barring none—might have a 
slight mishap during the rush sea- 
sons, when even a day’s delay is 
costly. Sending to a far-away 
factory would mcan delay. But not 
so with Case. There are forty-four 
Case branch houses and nine thou- 
sand dealers throughout the country, 
so help is always near, measured by 
minutes and hours instead of days. 


Case has always stood for quality. 
Grandfathers and fathers and sons 
have placed their confidence in Case 
—an unviolated trust. Case is a 
standard company, making standard 
products, nothing freaky nor experi- 
mental.. It has an unmatchable corps 
of tractor engineers and experts, 
backed by unlimited resources in fac- 
tory and field laboratories. 


We feel every banker should have 
a copy of our newcatalog. For farm- 
ers will be talking tractors more and 
more — often seeking your advice, 
Write today for your copy. It is free, 
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industrial and 


Russia, 


commercial, financial condi- 
with a view to aiding the 
extension of business relations between the 


United States and Russia. 


tions in 


James Heckscher, who has had charge of 
the foreign exchange department of Zim- 


merman & Forshay for the past eleven 
years, joined the staff of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank on October 2. 

The Sherman National Bank of New 


York increased its capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $300,000 and its surplus from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

Joseph D. Higgins has been elected an 
assistant cashier of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Mr. Higgins has been 
in the employ of the Reserve Bank since its 
organization. He formerly with the 
American Exchange National Bank. 


was 


Samuel M. Nicholson was elected a vice- 
president of the Industrial Trust Co. of 
Providence, at a meeting of the directors re- 
cently. 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


The First State Savings Bank of 
Rivers, Mich., is firmly ensconced in its 
handsome new building erected for its ex- 
clusive use by Hoggson Brothers. The 


Three 


new 
building of unusual design, is a clever adap- 
tation of the later American style of archi- 
tecture, constructed soft buff colored brick, 
with trimmings of light terra cotta. 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Clearing House Association, held Oct. 4, 


Frank A. Vanderlip, 
tional City Bank, 


president of the Na- 
was re-elected president 
and Joseph Byrne, secretary. Gates W. Me- 
the Mechanies 
elected chairman of 
House committee to succeed 
Alexander, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. Mr. Alexander 
served two years in that capacity. Edward 
remains a the com- 


Garrah, president of 
Metals National, 
the Clearing 
James §. 


and 
was 


Townsend member of 


mittee. The new members are Joseph B. 
Martindale, Walter E. Frew and Seward 
Prosser. 


Ernest K. Satterlee, one of the examiners 
attached to the New York State Banking 
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Department, has resigned his position to 
accept the treasuryship of the Franklin 
Savings Bank of this city. He has also 


been elected a trustee of this bank. Mr. 
Satterlee had been connected with the state 
banking department since 1912 and previous 
to that time was for a number of years one 


of the national bank examiners for Eastern 


New York. For several years he was in the 
employ of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 


A new institution, the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank, is slated to open for business 
in Cambridge, Mass., on Jan. 1. It will 
have at its head ex-Mayor Timothy W. 
Good of Cambridge. The bank will be capi- 
talized at $200,000, and will occupy quar- 
ters in Kendale Square, a new building, it 
is said, being erected for that purpose. The 
other officers of the new bank chosen up 
to the present time comprise the following: 
kk. H. Marsters, chairman of the board; 
William Crane, Albert E. Lynch, W. FE. 
Webster, Jr., and Fred A. Wiggin, 
presidents. 
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Have Good Eyes 


for a Lifetime 


At Bankers’ Desks; from the presi- fy 
dents to bookkeepers and pA toned 
raphers; in the tellers’ cages; there 
is close w ork: freque ently under artificial light 
that puts an intense strain upon the Eyes. 
Neglect may mean serious Lye T rouble— 
impairment of vision—a loss of efficiency for 
the daily tasks. 

Overwork, neglect and improper care have 
no place in nature’s ‘‘wise intents.’’ Nature 
never intended that eyes should wear out. 

Many Eye Troubles are serious only when 
neglected. A slight irritation, inflamation, 
itching, watering, or redness of the Eyes, 
usually requires only rest, care and a sooth- 
ing lotion for quick and permanent relief. 
Glasses should be a last— 
not a first—resort. 

Merely keep your Eyes 
normal. ‘First aid to 
overworked Eyes” is sup- 
plied by Murine Eye 
Remedy. A handy bottle 
and dropper should be in 
every desk. You will best 
appreciate its soothing, 
strengthening and healing 
properties from personal 
use. 

Murine was first com- 
pounded by successful Occu- 
lists for use in their private 
practice. Through its merits 
it has become the standard of 
Eye Remedy quality through- z 
out the world. 

All Druggists sell and recommend Murine Eye 
Remedy. 

Our “Book or THE Erg” mailed upon request. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co.—Chicago 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


We Want a Live Agent in Every City in the 
United States for the 


Classic Car 


“Class in Every Line”’ 


To alimited number of substantial dealers we offer an exceptional 
business opportunity. 


We are closing contracts for territory but can still accommodate a few 
high-grade dealers who are prepared to act at once. 


The ‘‘Classic’”’ is designed by the well known firm of Automobile Engineers, 
Reed & Glaser, of Indianapolis, Indiana, and is being assembled at the plant of 
the Classic Motor Car Corporation in Chicago. 

The new ‘‘Classic’’ 4-40 is built along the lines of the advance 1917 models, 
and is fully guaranteed. Service stations are being established wherever agencies 


are opened up. 
THE “CLASSIC’S’”? SPECIFICATIONS 
The well known Lycoming Motor, the *‘Dyneto™ Two-Unit Starting and Lighting 


Sytem with the Bendix Drive; front and rear springs semi-elliptic; rear axle 
*“Gemco”’ full floating type with ball and roller bearings; demountable rims; tires 
32 x 4; wheel base 114 inches. 

The body of the Classic is of the advanced 1917 type, full five passenger with 
auxiliary seats, convertible to a seven-passenger car. 

Electric lights ; Stewart-Warner Speedometer; dash lamp; clock ; and carburetor 
control on instrument board within easy reach. 

Equipment of the ‘‘Classic’’ is electric self starter; electric head lights with 
dimming switch; electric tail light; electric horn with button on steering head; 
speedometer with trip and season odometer; rain-vision ventilating plate-glass 
windshield. Rear tire irons; extra demountable rim; one-man top with jiffy cur- 
tains and slip cover; Stewart-Warner Vacuum System with 15-gallon tank mounted 

} in the rear integral with the rear tire irons. Nickel bump rod on front of frame. 
High pressure grease and oil gun; full set of tools, tire pump, jack and repair kit. 


CLASSIC GRAY is the standard color, other colors extra. 


} For full information as to terms, address 


Classic Motor Car Corporation 


Executive Offices Factory : 
Consumers Building 77th and Wallace Sts. 
Chicago Chicago 
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Purchasers 
Contractors 


Financiers 
Engineers 
Operators 

















Managers 


of Public Utility and Industrial Properties 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS—ESTIMATES 
43 Exchange Place.......... New York 


London San Francisco Chicago 





The American Exchange National Bank 
New York City 


Bankers and Business Men are invited to corres- 


pond with us regarding their banking arrangements. 


We handle business expeditiously and in our 
customers’ interests. 


Total Resources Over - - $130,000,000 











| MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 













> 


ta 








Serving hundreds of correspondents 1 in all parts of the country has 
given the officers of this bank experience which will enable them to 
serve your bank satisfactorily. Your Pittsburgh business is invited. 






RESOURCES OVER 70 MILLIONS 
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ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Blackstone Motor Company is producing a 
high-grade, light six-cylinder pleasure car at $845.00, 
made up of standard parts of proved ability. 
























The Company hasitsown factory located at Momence, 
Illinois; has a number of agents in the field whose esti- 
mates from the territory organized aggregate a sale of 
8,000 cars for the next twelve months, and sufficient 
orders secured with cash deposits to warrant full 
factory operation. 


The Company is operating along the most economical 
lines consistent with the manufacture of a high-grade 
automobile which assures its success. 


The Blackstone Motor Company is incorporated 
in the State of Delaware with a capitalization of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000.00) divided into 
ten thousand shares (par value $10.00) all Common, 
fully paid and non-assessable. 


OFFICERS 
ROBERT CRAIG, President 
ERNEST OBERBECK W. C. TENWICK 
Vice-President and General Manager Secretary and Treasurer 


REFERENCES 


First National Bank, Momence, Illinois 
Guarantee Trust & Savings Bank, 63rd & Green Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


We respectfully request that you reeommend 
some one in your locality capable of 
representing us 


BLACKSTONE MOTOR COMPANY 


610-22 Quincy St. Factory 
Chicago, IIl. Momence, III. 
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THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 


vice, Low Rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





Central-State National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL . - - - - $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


STODDARD JESS, President 
E. D. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. W. T.. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. A. C. WAY, Ase’t Cashier 
£. S. PAULY, Vice-Pres. £. W. COE, Aes’t Cashier 
JOHN S. CRAVENS. Vice-Pres. A. 8. JONES, Aas’t Cashier 
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The First National Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 
Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 34,000.00 
$109,000.00 
Deposits - - - =- = 275,000.00 


OFFICERS 
M. J. PAULK, Pres. J. E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
R. H. JOHNSON, Cash. RAY CADWELL, A. Cash. 


We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 





C. A. PRATT, President 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. 
B. P. KIDD, Vice-Pres. 


R. H. THOMPSON, Cashier 
W. B. KENNEDY, Ass’t Cashier 
E. M. HARRINGTON, Ass't Cashier 


THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
CAPITAL, PaidUp - -  $ 300,000 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 245,000 
DEPOSITS - <- «= -« 2,100,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 








THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED 


CAPITAL PAID-UP 


REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


$5,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,996,304 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
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The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Welcomes and appreciates the 
accounts of banks and bankers. 
Its extensive clientele, develop- 
ed during more than fifty years 
of consistent, considerate ser- 
vice, is splendid endorsement 
of the agreeable and satisfac- 
tory relations maintained with 
correspondents. 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 


JAMESB.FORGAN, F.O. WETMORE, 
Chairman of Board. President. 















52 Years 
a National 


Bank 


RESOURCES 
av = $45,000,000,00 





F. 0. WATTS, President 
T. Wright, Vice-Pres. D’AP.Cooke,Asst.Cash. 
R. S. Hawes, ViceePres, #1. Haill, Asst. Cash. 
W.W. Smith, Vice-Pres. C. Stuart, Asst.Cash. 
M. E. Holderness, 

F.K. Houston, Vice-Pres, Asst. Cash. 
J. 


t 
R. Cooke, Cashier W.C. Tompkins Auditor. 


K BLDG. :* CHICAGO . 
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REPORTS 


CoO., ENGINEERS 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. .. . PRESIDENT 
ME RRIL L W. ‘TH DEN . “Vice -PRESIDENT 

: 5 . VicE-PRESIDENT 
. CASHIER 
. Ass’? CasHIER 
. Ass’? CASHIER 
. Ass’t CASHIER 
. Ass’t CasHIER 


FREDERICK N. MERCER 
ae te P. GATES . 
DALE — AMBERLIN 
GEORGE | - MALCOLM 


. The 
Drovers National 
Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits , 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 





| Che Merchants | 
: National Bank , 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$1,100,000  cearnep) 


O_N. FRENZEL, President 

J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President - 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY,, Vice-President 

P. FRENZEL, Jr., Cashier 

E. SE UEL, Assistant Cashier 

















COMMERCIAL 


° AND REPORTS 
H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., 
CONT’L & COM'L BANK BLDG. 
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ATTORNEYS 






















Town and County 
CALIFORNIA 








Name 


Town and County 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Name 














KENTUCKY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


aNewport** ..Campbell | 


Stockton**} 8’n Joaquin WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 
BLEWETT. 


sCovington**t ...Kenton | BURCH, PETERS & CON. 


LY. General practice. 


aLouisville**t . . Jefferson | | NOW-CHURGH & 00. Legal 
= 


mens a State 
federal court. 
‘ons taken before W. an le. 
= otary Public. Reference: 
_—-. or trust company 
uisville, Kentucky. 
URCH. PETERS & 
BOON NOLLY. General prac- 
tice. 












Elizabeth City**t 


W. A. WORTH. 
asquatauk | 


sCincinnati**t Hamilton BURCH, PETERS 


Successor to 
Worth & Pugh. 


& CON- 

NOLLY First Nat’i Bk. Bldg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 


aEaston**t .. North’pton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


asCon way* a Horry 


KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 





H. | H. WOODWARD. 





WASHINGTON 





| sDayton**t. Columbia 


| 
| 
| 


ROY R. _ CAHILL 
MOULTON & JEFFREY 





Kennewick*® .. . Benton 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax*et ..... Halifax 


ALFRED WHITMAN, B. A., 


L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by_ permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihbne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 
Pemberton Bidg., Boston, 
Mass. 








County Seat. 


*Express Office. 
















Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 













‘$2 TEMPLE PLACE 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors - 


Aggregate Assets 3lst March, 1916. 


17 COURT STREET 
BOSTON 





as the sixth largest trust company in the United States. 


(ia [olony Trust [ompany 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817.) 


e& 4 
fey, | 


J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


tTelegraph Station. 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 
*Money Order Office. 


TState Capital 


SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 
j= Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorpo: ated May 8th, 1890, and while 


it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking inacitution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 
With resources in excess of One Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars, it ranks 


222 BOYLSTON ST. 





BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


- $17,500,000.00 
- 13,375,000.00 
. 17,500,000.00 


- $48,375,000.00 
$310,327,208.00 


341 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. 


Lontion Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 
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EXAMINATION REPORTS 


Ss 
BYLLESBY & -»» ENGINEERS 
CONT’L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


ALBERT T. BACON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 208 South La Salle Street 
Bank Building CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 6616 





FIRST SAFETY ALWAYS 


ACCURATE, CONSERVATIVE, PROVABLE, GUARANTEED 
APPRAISEMENTS 


. CLEVELAN 
MILWAUKEE j i) New England Bldg. 
Colby-Abbott Bldg. Ny iH A Nest CINCINN 
ST.LOUIS First Net l Bank Bldg. 


Pierce Bldg. te ; — INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT ni (ated as 3434 Salem St. 


General Offices: 1124 to 1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 








BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


ACCOUNTANTS AUDITORS 
ORGANIZATION ENGINEERS 


General Offices: Chicago--New York 


Offices in other principal cities 


THE BANK ADVERTISING — 


BUILDER 
that made 


A MILLION DOLLAR BANK Miter rire 
ildi iati THE HOGGSON 
oO f a Buildin d Loan A i 
“_ It will aan Das an” _— BUILDING METHOD 


It will put ‘‘ginger’’ into it. 

It will make ag _ 

yours is the only bank. : 

A service worth ten times its price, and then some Dead Go See 


Sold only by mail HOGGSON BROTHERS 


A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
of cost for acomplete building operation. 


E. L. MILLER _ First National Bank Building, Chicago 


% 5 a NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN 
PERU - INDIANA CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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